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Of Democracy in Industry 


An industrial organization is not a clinic for employees’ 
personal problems. A primary and legitimate objective of 
private industry is to manufacture and sell goods or serv- 
ices for a profit. 

But employees are people and the way they feel about 
the job and toward the people with whom they work must 
be taken into account as an important factor in the pro- 
duction of goods. . . . The manager who possesses an 
awareness of what people are like and what happens dur- 
ing their association is more likely to consider the feelings, 
sentiments, and attitudes of employees as well as the logic 
of policy, procedure, and production. . . . If he pursues 
these paths he will gradually recognize that sooner or 
later he must face the dilemma of profits versus peo- 


i. «3 
Fortunately the dilemma is not as sharp in practice as 
it is in the statement of it. . . . In the long run, genuine 


respect for, and interest in the employee as a person, re- 
sults in increased production. More sensitive awareness 
of the fact that an industrial setting is not merely a place 
where so many hands work for a wage, but a place where 
human beings spend their days fulfilling their needs as 
social beings will result in increased satisfaction both for 
managers and employees. 


—NATHANIEL CANTOR, The Learning Process for Man- 
agers. 
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More Facts on Moonlighting 
the 


prevalence of moonlighting in industry 
was forthcoming from the replies to a 
survey conducted at AMA’s Midwinter 
Personnel Conference.* Of the 215 com- 
panies that completed the questionnaire, 
128 or just on 60 per cent said that 
some of their employees were currently 
holding down more than one job. 
Although rather more than one-third 
of the companies with moonlighters on 
their payrolls thought the practice was 
undesirable, mainly on the grounds that 
it drained away energy and interest that 
should be devoted to the employee’s No. 
1 job, nearly one-half raised no objec- 
tions, while the remainder fell into the 
“Don’t know” or 


SoME INTERESTING EVIDENCE on 


“No answer” cate- 
gories. 

Less than one-quarter of the 215 com- 
panies had any definite policy on moon- 
lighting, and of those that did, the re- 
ported policy varied from comparative 
lenience (“Additional employment is per- 
missible if it does not interfere with 
the job”) to outright prohibition (“When 
we know and can prove, offender is 
called in with union representative and 
told to choose one job by the end of a 
two-week period”). The majority, how- 


*The detailed findings of this survey, which 
covered various aspects of collective bargaining, 
are reported in the handbook which will be 
issued to registrants at AMA’s forthcoming 
Labor Relations Conference. 
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ever, seemed to take the middle stand 
typified by the respondent who wrote, 
“If it interferes with the employee’s job 
performance or attendance, we demand 
that he give up his other job or ter- 
minate.” 


The Executive Life: 
Not So Tense After All 


THE POPULAR NOTION of an executive 
as a man with more than average chances 
of dropping dead received something of 
a setback from the findings of an AMA 
study last year.* Further proof that the 
executive life is a lot less tense than is 
generally believed now comes from a 
questionnaire survey of 10,000 business 
men in all levels of management recently 
carried out by the Life Extension Foun- 
dation.** 

Of the 6,000 men who completed the 
questionnaire, the overwhelming major- 
ity were clearly in no danger of sinking 
under the strain of their jobs. More 
than three-quarters said that they liked 
their work and its demands and nine 
out of 10 reported that they got along 
well with their business associates. Over 
80 per cent said that they felt secure 
in their jobs and were satisfied with the 


*Lydia Strong, “Safeguarding Executive Health: 
What Industry Is Doing,” THe MANAGEMENT 
Review, May, 1957, pp. 58-73. 


**Harry J. Johnson, M.D., Report of a Survey 
on Executive Tension in Business, Life Exten- 
sion Foundation, New York, 1958. 








help and encouragement they received 
from their wives. About the same pro- 
portion had no worries about their 
health, personal finances, or home life. 
Nearly 90 per cent said they had no 
trouble in getting to sleep (average, 
seven hours or more a night). Only 13 
per cent were on special diets, while the 
proportion who admitted to using tran- 
quilizers was a miniscule 4.6 per cent. 

Over-all, the findings showed that 
only one out of four of these executives 
was actually exposed to constant stress 
and only one out of seven was really 
aware of it. 

Interestingly enough, analysis of the 
returns from the 13.3 per cent who said 
they felt they were under continuous 
tension showed that their job require- 
ments were no more stringent than those 
of the respondents who reported feeling 
little or no tension at all. Did the type 
of work they were doing account for 
it? No correlation could be detected on 
this score, nor was age a determining 
factor. On the other hand, the men 
under constant tension were significantly 
more dissatisfied with their jobs and 
much more prone to be embroiled in 
personality conflicts with their associates. 
On every count, their living habits were 
poorer than those of the respondents 
generally, while more than two-thirds 
were grappling with some acute personal 
problem, as compared with less than 20 
per cent for the sample as a whole. 

On these findings, few executive crack- 
ups would seem to be attributable to the 
strains and stresses of the job. Rather, 
as the report concludes, “tension is clearly 
identified with the personality of the 


individual executive and stems from 
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within the man rather than from the 
outer forces of his living or working 
environment.” 


Music at Work: 
An Aid to Better Output? 


One measure of the efficacy of music 
as a morale-booster is the clamor that 
arises whenever the system breaks down. 
Possibly on the basis of this rough and 
ready yardstick, most companies that 
have installed background music in their 
offices or plants regard it as a plus 
factor in the general work environment. 
Whether it also contributes to increased 
efficiency, and if so, how much, has 
hitherto been a matter of opinion, how- 
ever, rather than documented fact. 

The consulting firm of Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc. recently meas- 
ured the performance of clerical workers 
in three companies before and after the 
introduction of a background music sys- 
tem. In the first company, the average 
productivity of unskilled hand inserters 
in the direct mail department was found 
to have increased from 84.3 to 90 per 
cent; in the second, the average number 
of typing errors on checks dropped from 
8.83 to 5.42 per cent. In the third study, 
which endeavored to measure the quality 
of performance of airline ticket reserva- 
tion clerks, a slight over-all improvement 
was noted in such factors as attentive- 
ness, enthusiasm, sales technique, and 
tact. In this company also, there was a 
decrease in turnover from the average 
for the preceding year (though not from 
the average for the preceding two 
years). 

In a large clerical operation, such 
gains might well mean an appreciable 
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cost reduction, though whether they 
would amount to much in a smaller 
office seems open to question. On the 
whole, however, the studies uphold the 
belief that, besides adding a fillip to 
otherwise dull jobs, music actually helps 
most employees engaged in routine tasks 
do their work better. 


Wages, Prices, and Productivity 


Lazor’s CONTENTION that wage increases 
mean increased purchasing power and 
hence can serve as a shot in the arm for 
the sagging economy is “an argument 

. . with a hoary history in economic 
literature,” observes Professor Edward 
H. Chamberlin, the noted Harvard econ- 
omist, in a thought-provoking essay on 
union power recently published by the 
American Enterprise Association.* Not 
without some relish, he proceeds to 
demolish it all over again: 


Whatever the element of truth or falsity 
in the proposition, it need only be 
pointed out that it is equally true or 
false for income received by any element 
of society, and not merely by trade 
unionists. Whoever receives a_ higher 
money income gains relative to those 
who do not, and there is nothing in the 
argument to indicate why union laborers 
should be chosen to have the agreeable 
privilege of mysteriously spreading pros- 
perity in this way. 

The plain truth is . . . that when any 
group receives higher money wages. . . 
its own higher wages raise the cost and 
hence the price of the goods it produces 
and thus others are able to buy fewer 
goods, so that the real incomes of others 
are diminished. . . . The interest of those 
who gain is hardly to be identified with 
the whole, if the whole includes also 
those who lose. 


*E. H. Chamberlin, The Economic Analysis of 
Labor Union Power, American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1958. $1.00. 
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Unfortunately, the “plain truth” that 
higher wages raise the price of goods is 
something of an over-simplification of a 
hotly debated issue. Various other ex- 
planations have in fact been advanced to 
account for the sharp rise in the cost of 
living in recent years. The AFL-CIO, 
for example, blames “the high pricing 
policies of the dominant corporations in 
the basic industries”;** and some recent 
BLS studies seem to indicate that nego- 
tiated wage increases have not neces- 
sarily been a major factor in the price 
rise. 

This particular bone of contention was 
recently reexamined by Dr. Jules Back- 
man, Professor of Economics at New 
York University, in an interesting ad- 
dress delivered as part of the series of 
Conferences on Industrial Relations or- 
ganized by the Bureau of Industrial 
Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan.*** Increases in labor costs press 
upon unit costs and prices when they 
exceed the gains in productivity—but in 
making these comparisons, all labor costs 
must be considered, not wages alone, 
Dr. Backman pointed out. Though some 
fringe benefits are included in the re- 
ported average hourly earnings data, 
pensions, welfare funds, SUB, social se- 
curity, and similar payments are not. 
They should be added to the total to 
obtain a proper comparison. 

Further, Dr. Backman said, the BLS 
method of measuring productivity over- 
states the rise in productivity in recent 
years. Productivity reflects the result of 


**Wages and Prices, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C., Publication No. 57. 

***). Backman, Labor Gains, Productivity and 
Inflation, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.. [1958]. 





all hours worked by all workers in a com- 
pany or industry, but the BLS data are 
usually obtained by relating the hours 
paid to production workers to total out- 
put. So long as the proportion of produc- 
tion workers remained fairly constant, 
this method was adequate for comparison 
purposes; but the trend has been dis- 
torted by the relative increase in the 
number of nonproduction workers over 
the past decade. 

Taking these factors into account, said 
Dr. Backman, increases in wages have 
exceeded “by a very wide margin” the 
increases in productivity in all manufac- 
turing industries and for the economy as 
a whole. From 1939 to 1956, average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing indus- 
tries rose by 214 per cent. If fringe bene- 
fits are added, the increase is even larg- 
er. During the same period, output per 
man-hour increased only 48 per cent. 
Consequently, unit labor costs have more 
than doubled. “To suggest,” Dr. Back- 
man commented, “that such a large rise 
in unit labor costs will have a major 
impact on prices is not to be anti-labor. 
To ignore this impact, however, is to be 

anti-arithmetic.” 


Health Education: 

A Management Responsibility? 

IT HAS BEEN CALCULATED that, over the 
next seven years, between 3 and 4 mil- 
lion workers will die of cancer or heart 
and circulatory diseases. So far as the 
cancer cases are concerned, it is known 
that 50 per cent of the deaths can be 
avoided if the victims are taught to 
recognize the early symptoms of the dis- 
ease and go to their doctors in time. 
Assuming that the same percentage of 
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“cure through education” holds true for 
heart and circulatory diseases, upwards 
of 2 million industrial workers who 
would otherwise be dead might still be 
around in 1965, when the labor shortage 
is expected to be at its peak. 

Placing these facts on the line in an 
address to the Charlotte Area Personnel 
Manager’s Association last March, Mr. 
H. W. Ellerson Jr., vice president and 
general superintendent of the Halifax 
Paper Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
suggested that health education should 
form part of every company’s normal 
obligations toward its employees, and 
could, in fact, be justified on economic 
as well as moral grounds. The basic ob- 
jective of any safety program, he pointed 
out, is to keep the employee on the job. 
Health education can reduce the risk of 
an employee’s being lost to the company 
through cancer in the same way that 
safety education can reduce the risk of 
his falling and breaking his neck. 

At the Halifax Paper Company, ev- 
ery employee attends an hour-long safety 
meeting once a month. Since 1956, about 
one-third of these meetings have been 
basic health education programs on the 
prevention and cure of cancer, heart 
disease, and polio, first aid, and off-the- 
job safety. Sessions have also been held 
on TB and the common cold. Employee 
interest has been high and has carried 
over into the regular in-plant safety pro- 
gram to such good effect that the com- 
pany’s injury frequency rate has been 
cut in half over the past two years and 
now stands at 64 per million man hours 
as compared with about 9 per million 
man hours for the paper industry as a 
whole. 











Formal instruction in the functions of manage- 
ment is, at best, no more than a simulation of 
the real thing. Here the author outlines a step- 
by-step program for improving managerial per- 
formance based on the principle that manage- 
ment skills must be mastered on the job. 


Blueprint for Better 
Managerial Performance 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 


President 
Louis A. Allen Associates 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Mawacers can LEARN to manage 
best by managing. Self evident 
though this proposition seems, it has 
been largely overlooked. Focusing 
their efforts on courses, seminars, and 
conferences, all too many companies 
have failed to follow through with 
the vital step needed to translate man- 
agement information into manage- 
ment skills. 

Most current programs of manage- 
ment development, in fact, suffer from 
two deficiencies. First they have lost 
sight of their primary goal. What is 
management work? What abilities are 
required to perform it? How can 
these abilities be improved? The con- 
sequences of the failure to ask, let 
alone answer, these questions, are all 
around us. Not long ago, for example, 
a chemical company invested over 
$100,000 in a program of psychologi- 
cal testing, depth interviewing, and 
all the rest. Elaborate reports cover- 
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ing in minute detail the careers, per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, and performance 
potential of each manager were pre- 
pared and carefully stored away in 
the vaults. A year has passed since 
the program was initiated, and top 
management is waiting for develop- 
ment to take place. Sooner or later it 
will awaken to the fact that it has 
wasted both its time and its money 
so far as improving the management 
abilities of its managers is concerned. 

Other companies have concentrated 
on trying to supplement the work of 
our universities and colleges and to 
develop a broad understanding of 
economic and social issues. Assuredly, 
this is a worth-while endeavor. But 
what grounds have we for assuming 
that it will improve the ability of 
managers to manage? Is it not rather 
a peripheral objective which should 
be treated as secondary to our main 
effort? Once again, we come back to 
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the question, what should be the pri- 
mary goal of a management develop- 
ment program? 

The second deficiency in current 
programs is the failure to develop a 
means of improving and broadening 
management skills through perform- 
ance on the job. A surgeon converts 
his classroom learning to surgical 
skill by practice at the operating 
table. The lawyer learns his trade by 
pleading cases before the bar. Both 
practice under the coaching of sea- 
soned professionals. Where is the par- 
allel in the business world? 

The newcomer to the ranks of 
management seldom has an adequate 
theoretical background because man- 
agement in professional terms is 
taught in very few of our univer- 
sities. To secure the background of 
information and knowledge he needs, 
the manager attends a series of spe- 
cial classes, courses, or seminars. 
Here he becomes saturated with the 
latest and most progressive concepts 
of management. When he returns to 
the job, however, he finds the status 
quo an overwhelming reality. He 
plunges back into an operating en- 
vironment characterized by a maxi- 
mum of personal supervision and a 
minimum of management leadership. 
What opportunity does he have to ap- 
ply his new administrative tools or 
to sharpen them to a fine edge 
against the abrasive of day-to-day op- 
erating problems? Small wonder that 
in most cases he quickly loses the 
spark of enthusiasm he had devel- 
oped. 

What must a company do if it is 


to improve the ability of managers 
to manage? First, as a company, it 
must develop a sound and consistent 
concept of management. It must spell 
out, for itself, what kind of work it 
expects managers to perform in man- 
aging. 

Management Prerequisites 

This requires understanding of 
management as a formalization of 
leadership. Management is a com- 
pound of the various skills that must 
be exercised by any individual placed 
in a position of authority over others 
if he is to secure productive “follow- 
ership.” The success with which these 
skills are exercised depends upon the 
ability of the manager concerned. 
But the skills themselves are not part 
of his personality quotient. They can 
be exercised by brilliant or dull men, 
by taciturn as well as the affable, by 
introverts and extroverts, by those 
with high scientific as well as by 
those with high social service interests 
and aptitudes. 

Leadership in this sense can be im- 
proved without restructuring the per- 
sonality of the manager or radically 
changing his inborn attributes—even 
assuming that such a change were 
possible. It is improved by mastering 
the five basic functions of manage- 
ment—planning, organizing, motivat- 
ing, coordinating, and controlling. In 
managing, this is what a manager 
does.* 


*See the author’s “Does Management Develop- 
ment Develop Managers?” PERSONNEL, Sept.- 
Oct. 1957. See also his book, Management and 


Organization, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1958, especially Chapters 1 and 2, 
for a unified concept of the management process. 
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Second, to improve the ability of 
managers to manage, we must enable 
managers to apply these skills, so they 
can be translated into action. Here, 
however, we must make two assump- 
tions: 

1. The art of applying these skills 
must be learned by using them on 
the job. While management principles 
and skills can and should be taught 
and practiced in classes and seminars, 
no amount of case work or role play- 
ing can ever be better than an in- 
complete simulation of the real thing. 

2. Professional management skills 
are not learned or mastered in poorly 
managed companies. The climate 
most favorable to the development of 
management skills is one in which a 
high standard of management per- 
formance already prevails. This might 
seem to involve the paradox that a 
company cannot learn to manage well 
unless it is well managed. In actual- 
ity, it means that professional man- 
agement must become a way of cor- 
porate life throughout the organiza- 
tion. Incumbent managers, from pres- 
ident to foreman, must perfect their 
own management skills before they 
can expect management leadership to 
become part of the culture of the en- 
terprise, and to be transmitted in full 
measure to neophytes. 

How do we go about training man- 
agers to manage in these terms? To 
begin, we must recognize that such 
an undertaking is beyond the scope 
of supervisory training programs or 
an edict from the front office enjoin- 
ing all managers to attend manage- 
ment conferences. The need is also 
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larger than the weaknesses of indi- 
vidual managers and of the composite 
weaknesses of all managers in gen- 
eral. The sum of the management de- 
ficiencies of the company’s individual 
managers falls short of the total man- 
agement needs of the enterprise. 

Management improvement must be 
approached from a new and larger 
perspective—the management needs of 
the company as a corporate entity. 
We must ask ourselves: “What must 
we do, as a company, to plan, organ- 
ize, motivate, coordinate, and control 
our corporate efforts so as to meet our 
long-range objectives?” The needs 
of units and of individuals must be 
identified within this larger frame- 
work, 

On the basis of these assumptions, 
any company can undertake a pro- 
gram which, if consistently followed, 
will bring significant results. The de- 
mands of such a program are likely 
to be more onerous than many ex- 
ecutives are willing to shoulder. At 
the same time, however, the potential 
returns are great. 


A Step-by-Step Program 

Such a program calls for the setting 
of objectives, the analysis and audit 
of existing methods of management 
in the company to determine its areas 
of weakness, and, on the basis of these 
findings, the introduction of better 
methods of formal management. 
Once the process of management has 
been formalized and improved as far 
as the existing situation permits, in- 
dividual managers must be educated 
in the principles of management and 
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shown how to apply these in their 
daily work. As this process is con- 
tinuously repeated, both company 
and individual management perform- 
ance will gradually improve. 

Such a program may be initiated 
and carried out through the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Selection of sponsors. Identify 
key managers at all levels who will 
be accountable both for the audit and 
the upgrading of management effort 
that will follow. These key managers 
should, in total, be accountable for 
all elements of the organization. They 
will become the energizing force be- 
hind the program in their respective 
spheres of influence. At the same 
time, however, leadership of the total 
effort must be assumed by the chief 
executive himself. If a company-wide 
program of such long-term impor- 
tance to the enterprise is to succeed, 
it must be initiated by, and remain 
the accountability of, the top execu- 
tive. 

2. Development of a company con- 
cept of management. Inevitably, the 
climate for management thinking is 
set at the top of the organization. The 
president and board and the key of- 
ficers and executives must first estab- 
lish the general administrative frame- 
work within which the company is 
to operate. Top management must 
determine its objectives in planning, 
organization, motivation, coordina- 
tion, and control, just as it now does 
in marketing, research, and produc- 
tion. It must establish those policies 
that will apply to all units with re- 
spect to management work. 


If this concept of management is 
to be practical and useful, two pre- 
cautions must be observed in its de- 
velopment: (1) To ensure under- 
standing and acceptance, the selected 
sponsor managers must participate in 
developing the company’s concept of 
management. (2) The sponsor man- 
agers should be fully informed of the 
best general thinking about manage- 
ment methods and practices before 
they attempt to develop a concept of 
management for their own company. 

The company may find it desirable 
to use outside assistance at this point. 
It is necessary for each key manager 
to become thoroughly familiar with 
management principles as practiced 
in other industries and companies be- 
fore he can decide what Ais company 
should undertake. This education can 
be secured either through outside 
courses and management seminars, or 
in-company presentations developed 
by the company’s own management 
development staff. Alternatively, an 
outside consultant can be asked to 
work with the company in develop- 
ing and presenting the information. 

This educational phase of the pro- 
gram should result in a fully docu- 
mented statement of company inten- 
tion, which can be used as a basis for 
management audit and a charter for 
subsequent action. 

3. Audit of all management activ- 
ities. An important step in the devel- 
opment of fully effective management 
resources is an inventory of the qual- 
ity and quantity of management work 
now being performed by the com- 
pany and its managers. This is no 
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different from saying that if we wish 
to upgrade our engineering effort, or 
research, or new product, we must 
first assess the kind and amount of 
work we are now doing in these 
areas. 

There will be resistance to this type 
of audit in the company that does not 
have high standards of management 
performance. Some managers may 
fear that they will be found wanting 
and will be downgraded as a result. 
Resistance to innovation is another 
important factor that cannot be over- 
looked. If the company is now prof- 
itable, there is likely to be objection 
to upsetting the status quo. Never- 
theless, it can be demonstrated that 
such an audit is essential if the pro- 
gram is to be effective. Psychological 
testing, depth interviewing, or opin- 
ion polling, valuable though these 
techniques may be for other purposes, 
cannot provide an accurate picture of 
management performance. 


Carrying Out a Management Audit 


To succeed, a management audit 
must meet certain requirements: (1) 
There must be acceptable yardsticks 
against which to measure current per- 
formance; (2) evaluation must be ob- 
jective; and (3) if the results are to 
be accepted and acted upon, there 
should be full provision for participa- 
tion and communication in the audit 
process. 

Who should perform the audit? If 
available, staff people can be assigned 
to undertake the task. The disadvan- 
tages here are lack of objectivity, of 
being too close to the trees to see the 
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forest, and of being too greatly in- 
volved with the personalities and op- 
erating problems of the company. 
Also, staff people are often too 
wrapped up in their own specialties 
and have neither the breadth nor the 
management orientation to assess the 
whole picture. 

An outside consultant can over- 
come most of these objections. How- 
ever, there is a danger here that the 
consultant will perform the audit for 
the company, but leave it with no 
means of implementing the payoff 
steps that should be taken. 

However undertaken, the audit 
should be in terms of standards based 
on the concept of management the 
company has adopted. The audit then 
becomes a systematic review and 
analysis of how the company is man- 
aged. It assesses the total administra- 
tive effort. 

During the process, a critical ex- 
amination should be made of the 
management of each important seg- 
ment of the business, ranging from 
the over-all corporate structure, 
through the key administrative areas, 
down to each major function—mar- 
keting, production, research, finance, 
personnel, and so on. Checklists 
should be used to insure that all ma- 
jor areas are equally explored and to 
provide a uniform approach for later 
re-examination. 

When completed, the audit and its 
findings should be fully discussed by 
the sponsor managers. Note that the 
sponsor managers should not them- 
selves undertake the audit. But, 
whether carried out by a task force, 
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internal staff group, or outside con- 
sultant, it should be done for them, 
and with their full participation. 

4. The management improvement 
program. In the light of the manage- 
ment deficiencies disclosed by the 
audit, and the company’s over-all ob- 
jectives and policies, top management 
will now be in a position to institute 
company-wide programs of planning, 
organization, motivation, coordina- 
tion, and control. 

Here is the critical stage. Responsi- 
bility and authority must be assigned 
for developing long- and short-term 
plans, including objectives, programs, 
and budgets. This reaches deep into 
the vitals of the business and will re- 
quire the evaluation of available staff 
and of the need for the reorganiza- 
tion of staff groups to provide the 
specialized assistance required. It 
points to an examination of the or- 
ganization structure and its adequacy 
for the long-term needs of the enter- 
prise. It will bring into question the 
reporting structure and the methods 
used by management to measure ac- 
complishment and to hold individual 
managers accountable for results. If 
properly undertaken, however, this 
move will give rise to searching ex- 
amination of the existing administra- 
tive structure and will initiate im- 
provements that will have a profound 
impact on the company’s profitability. 

At the same time as the over-all 
management improvement program 
is being developed, steps should be 
taken to involve each of the operating 
and staff units of the company. This 
requires, first, that each manager be 


educated in the company concept of 
management. While this must be the 
responsibility of the sponsor man- 
agers, assistance and service should be 
provided by the management devel- 
opment staff or other qualified 
groups. 


Developing Management 
Performance Standards 


It is now necessary to translate the 
over-all company programs and stand- 
ards into operating terms so that each 
manager will be aware of the per- 
formance that is expected of him and 
will have a means of checking on 
how well he is doing. This calls for 
the development of performance 
standards which encompass the man- 
agement as well as operating aspects 
of each job. Such standards are best 
developed on a group basis and 
should be in line with the over-all 
company standards and procedures 
for setting goals, interpreting policies, 
budgeting, reporting, and so forth. 

Managers at all levels must improve 
their understanding of management 
principles and methods if they are to 
complete this step successfully. This 
will generate real management devel- 
opment in terms of on-the-job im- 
provement and application of manage- 
ment knowledge and skills. 

At this point the performance of 
each individual manager should be 
evaluated against the management 
performance standards established for 
his job. This must be done on both 
a self-appraisal and a group basis so 
that, while objectivity is maintained, 
the maximum incentive for self-im- 
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provement is also injected into the 
situation. 

Counselling in terms of the ap- 
praisal results must then be under- 
taken by each superior with the sub- 
ordinate managers reporting to him, 
with the aim of developing individual 
programs for management improve- 
ment on the job. In this way, each 
subordinate manager determines what 
he has to do to attain the manage- 
ment standards established for his 
job, in the same way as he programs 
improvement in the functional aspects 
of his work. 


Management Coaching 


Just as the young doctor or lawyer 
needs the guidance of seasoned prac- 
titioners to develop his professional 
skills, so the subordinate manager re- 
quires coaching by his superior to 
develop his management proficiency. 
The superior must work with each 
of his subordinates to insure that they 
have every opportunity to apply man- 
agement skills in the performance of 
their day-to-day assignments. 

Each subordinate should be re- 
quired to think through the purposes 
and objectives of his position and to 
relate these to over-all company ob- 
jectives. If he is a production man- 
ager, he should develop objectives in 
terms of manufacturing costs, quality 
of product, labor efficiencies, machine 
utilization, and the effectiveness of 
production scheduling and control. If 
he is a marketing manager, he should 
be assigned the task of setting such 
goals as share-of-market, volume, calls 
per salesman, and so forth. 
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Managers should be coached also 
to present, discuss, and interpret with 
their subordinates these objectives and 
the company policies which relate to 
them. They should be required, as 
normal performance, to program and 
schedule their activities on at least a 
monthly basis, and to prepare their 
own budgets as a share of the de- 
partmental budget. 

In the process of coaching, subor- 
dinate managers should be required 
to prepare organization charts and 
position guides for the jobs they su- 
pervise and should analyze their own 
groups in terms of sound organiza- 
tional principles. They should be 
taught how to identify areas of over- 
lap and duplication in authority and 
responsibility and the practical tech- 
niques whereby organization changes 
can be effected. 

As part of his daily assignment, 
each manager must learn to master 
the skills necessary to screen job ap- 
plicants and to identify those charac- 
teristics of training, education, apti- 
tude, and personality most likely to 
assure successful performance on his 
team. He must become sufficiently 
aware of his own personality attri- 
butes to be able to identify patterns 
in others that will inevitably clash 
with his own. 

Each manager should be coached 
so that he is sufficiently well-versed 
in the company’s compensation sys- 
tem to see to it that his people are 
fairly and equitably paid for their 
services. He should be observed and 
aided in his attempt to develop pro- 
ficiency in appraising, counselling, 
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and coaching his own subordinates. 

Every manager should be coached 
in developing performance standards 
for his job and in prompt and accu- 
rate reporting of job performance 
against those standards. He should 
also have an insight into the princi- 
ples of cost and expense reporting 
and control used in the company. 

This process of coaching requires 
patience and understanding on the 
part of the superior. At the same time, 
however, it helps him develop those 
qualities of leadership that inspire in- 
terest and initiative on the part of his 
followers. In teaching others to man- 
age, the manager himself learns how 
to manage better. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 


the program outlined here for im- 
proving managerial performance is 
much broader than the customary ap- 
proach to management development. 
However, it anticipates and overcomes 
the deficiencies which have led to the 
failure of many management develop- 
ment programs. It is designed to raise 
the over-all level of management in 
the company and to enable managers 
to improve their professional compe- 
tence within this framework. Admit- 
tedly, this approach demands far 
more, both of the company as a whole 
and of its individual managers, than 
the type of program most organiza- 
tions are now following. But it also 
holds promise of far greater returns 
in administrative effectiveness. 





Delegation: Easier Said Than Done 


MUCH HAS BEEN written and even more has been said about the delegation of 
executive responsibility and the necessity for coupling with it a comparable delega- 
tion of authority. Do we really believe it? 

Each of us tends to agree that such delegation is sound and desirable in theory. 
But we know it’s not an idea that is easy to put into practice. 

First, we find it difficult to delegate real authority—and mean it—because no 
matter how we try, delegation does not relieve us one whit from our own ulti- 
mate accountability for every result—good or bad—of the men we supervise. 

Second, we find it difficult to delegate real authority—and mean it—because of 
the extreme care and downright hard work that has to go into our search, 

’ selection, coaching, appraisal, and trial by fire of executive talent. 

Finally, we find it difficult to delegate real authority—and mean it—because it 
so often forces us to the uncomfortable acceptance of the fact that it is results 
which count and not our pet preference for a particular way to get them.—Gerry 
Morse, Vice President, MinneapolisHoneywell Regulator Company, speaking at 
AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Conference. 











The re-entry of more and more older women in- 
to the labor market poses new problems for the 
clerical supervisor. It’s time for an overbaul of 
the traditional methods of supervising office 
workers, the author suggests. 


Supervising Older Clerical Workers 


WAINO W. SUOJANEN 


University of California 
Berkeley 


I; HAS BEEN estimated that, by 1975, 
about 17.5 million married, widowed, 
and divorced women between the 
ages of 35 and 64 will be in the 
American labor force, and will ac- 
count for more than half of all 
women workers. Fifty per cent of the 
women in this age bracket will be 
gainfully employed in occupations 
other than housework." 

These projections are based on a 
number of factors, such as the low 
birth rate of the depression years and 
the present draft requirements, which 
take large numbers of young men 
out of the labor force for considerable 
periods of time. In addition, many 
- young people are spending more years 
in school, women are marrying 
younger, and more workers are re- 
tiring at 65 because of improved social 
*A. L. Kraus, “Working Mothers Play Bigger 


Role,” The New York Times, November 25, 
1956. 


security and pension benefits. To an 
increasing extent the resultant void in 
the labor force is being, and must 
continue to be filled, by older women 
between the ages of 35 and 64. 

As the proportion of older women 
in the clerical labor force continues 
to expand, better ways of supervising 
them will have to be found. As was 
pointed out in a previous article, of 
which the present writer was co- 
author, the supervision of women 
workers generally differs from that of 
men.?: However, even more carefully 
designed methods are necessary to do 
an effective job of supervising older 
women clerical workers. An exten- 
sive re-examination of supervisory 
practices may well revolutionize many 
of our accepted beliefs about the role 
of women in business. The trend to- 
7W. W. Suojanen and G. C. Hoyt, “Differ- 


ing Motivations of White-Collar Workers,” 
PERSONNEL, Sept.-Oct., 1957, pp. 26-31. 





Nore. The writer is indebted to both Professor G. C. Hoyt of San Jose State College and Mr. 
Omar Snyder of the University of California Radiation Laboratory for suggestions and criticisms. 
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ward electronic data processing is ex- 
pected to reduce the demand for 
both men and women in routine 
clerical work. It will probably also be 
an impetus to research in job design 
and may change our conventional con- 
cepts about the advantages of spe- 
cialization for the less routine clerical 
jobs that remain. 

As older women constitute an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the 
clerical labor force, many firms will 
have to revise their thinking about the 
age specifications of their clerical 
employees—young women in the 18- 
to-25 age group will just not be avail- 
able in anything like the numbers 
needed. 


A Semi-Career Orientation 


Most male white-collar employees 
have a career orientation toward their 
work—i.e., they are motivated by a 


system of long-run rewards and 
penalties. On the other hand, most 
unmarried, female, clerical workers 
have a non-career orientation toward 
their jobs and respond to short-run 
penalties and rewards. Because the 
older, female clerical worker shares 
some of the attributes of both the male 
career employee and the female non- 
career employee, she has what we 
may call a “semi-career” orientation 
toward her work. In other words, 
although she plans to work for a 
long period of time, she does not 
entertain any firm expectations about 
being promoted beyond the semi- 
supervisory or first-line supervisory 
level. 

This is generally true of the older, 
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married clerical worker who re-enters 
the job market after her children are 
well along in school. Although her 
family responsibilities are less de- 
manding than before, they may at 
times interfere with her work. Since 
her pay check supplements her hus- 
band’s income, she differs from the 
widowed, divorced, or separated 
woman who is the family breadwin- 
ner. 

It might appear that the woman 
whose pay check is the main source 
of income, would be career-oriented. 
However, quite often she does re- 
marry, and when she does not, the 
social structure of the organization 
forces her to remain in a job that is 
fairly low within the hierarchy. 

With few exceptions, most organi- 
zations do not promote women to 
middle management positions. Such 
policies are often based on more than 
a stereotype of women’s subordinate 
place in business. For instance, the 
law holds that the husband’s place of 
work determines the family domicile, 
and the older, married white-collar 
worker usually quits her job when 
her husband is transferred or obtains 
a position in another geographical 
area. Moreover, since men employees 
normally have more years of work 
experience than women of comparable 
age and education, they are usually 
better qualified for managerial jobs. 
In other words, the fact that the 
female employee has been occupied 
with family and household responsi- 
bilities while her male colleague has 
been busy acquiring job experience 
lessens her chances of promotion. 
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In our society, women’s primary 
role is that of wife and mother 
rather than business executive, and 
this view is an integral part of the 
philosophy and pattern of organiza- 
tion. For example, many organiza- 
tions have an unwritten rule that a 
woman should not occupy a position 
where she is supervising men. Similar- 
ly, much of the informal structure of 
organizations centers on institutions 
which traditionally exclude women, 
such as the business lunch in clubs 
that cater to “men only.” Likewise, 
there may be unfavorable comment 
around the office if a male executive 
invites a female colleague to dinner, 
and perhaps repercussions at home. 

Certainly, some women may be 
career-oriented when they enter or re- 
enter the business world. However, 
outside of a few limited fields such 
as merchandising, the career-oriented 
woman sooner or later comes to 
realize that the institutionalization of 
the organization around the male sex 
prevents her from achieving a posi- 
tion of equality with the career- 
oriented man. Once she reaches her 
plateau within the hierarchy and 
recognizes the many obstacles to in- 
creased progress, she usually assumes 
a semi-career orientation. Thus the 
older female clerical worker tends to 
become semi-career oriented, even 
though she may have started out with 
plans for making a career for herself. 

Since the social structure of the 
organization denies her the long-run 
opportunities of promotion, pay, and 
increased responsibility, she tends to 
respond to immediate rewards and 
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direct satisfactions. Like her non- 
career-oriented female colleague, she 
places greater weight on the social 
and human aspects than on material- 
istic, external job factors. Thus her 
supervisory needs are more closely 
related to those of the non-career- 
oriented than the career-oriented em- 
ployee. 

The background of the older, white- 
collar worker has important implica- 
tions for both supervision and job 
design. The older worker is oriented 
toward general rather than detailed 
supervision. During her years as a 
housewife, she has probably been 
more or less solely responsible for 
balancing the family budget. She has 
raised a family—again, largely on her 
own responsibility. Frequently, she 
has had a significant voice in social, 
religious, civic, political, and parent- 
teacher organizations. With this back- 
ground she has acquired a range of 
experience in making decisions and 
in working under general super- 
vision. As a result, she tends to be 
more critical about the human rela- 
tions abilities of her supervisor than 
her younger, unmarried colleague. 


Why Women Go Back To Work 

Older women often stress the fact 
that they want to go back to work 
because they are bored with the 
routine and drudgery of housework. 
So, the story goes, rather than sit at 
home, twiddling their thumbs, these 
women re-enter the job market. The 
rewards and satisfactions they are 
seeking from their work are akin to 
those sought by their unmarried co- 











workers. However, their career orien- 
tation is fundamentally different from 
that of the ‘young, single, clerical 
employee. Although they are still 
basically non-career oriented, they do 
not regard the job as a temporary 
stopgap between school and matri- 
mony. In many instances, rather than 
planning to work for only two or 
three years, they expect their jobs to 
last as long as 20 or 30 years. 


Job Specialization 

However, the older woman who 
seeks to escape boredom by taking 
a clerical job is likely to be disap- 
pointed. Clerical jobs have become 
increasingly broken down into minute 
areas of specialization, while the 
general educational level of white- 
collar workers has risen.* Forty years 
ago, specialization was necessary be- 
cause few office workers were high 
school graduates. Today, although 
most clerical employees have gradu- 
ated from high school, their jobs 
have become even more routine. They 
often possess greater abilities than 
their jobs demand, and become frus- 
trated by monotonous work that offers 
no basic challenge to an educated 
person. 

Nevertheless, the young, unmarried 
clerical worker receives some intrinsic 
job satisfaction from routine white- 
collar work because she is developing 


*In 1920, only 7 per cent of adults over 20 
years old were high school graduates. In 1930, 
the ratio was 13 per cent and in 1940, 27 per 
cent, while in 1957 it had increased to 43 per 
cent. Cf. A. F. Johnson, “The Consumer Credit 


Expansion Potential,” Symp on Consumer 
Credit and Consumer Spending: University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, March 25, 1957, p. 30. 
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FIGURE 1 


Learning curve in typical clerical job. 





her skill and decision-making ability 
until she quits to get married. The 
older woman, on the other hand, has 
already attained her marriage goal. 
Quite often, as has been said, her 
main reason for taking a job in busi- 
ness is that she is bored with house- 
work. However, since most clerical 
jobs are designed to “take advantage 
of” specialization, they are not very 
rewarding to the mature woman. 
When the older woman finds this 
out, because of her semi-career orien- 
tation, she is apt to be much more 
critical of job content and responsi- 
bilities, the lack of variety in her 
work, and her inability to make de- 
cisions, than her non-career-oriented 
colleague. 

The clerical worker who is rela- 
tively new on the job derives intrinsic 
job satisfaction from the fact that 
she is still learning. But, as will be 
seen in Figure 1, in time her learning 
curve gradually approaches the job 
requirements. Once she has mastered 
the job, it becomes routine and less 
satisfying. She can put up with the 
monotony if she knows she will be 
working for only a short time longer, 
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Learning curves in job rotation. 





that is to say, if she expects to get 
married in the near future. If she has 
already attained this goal, however, 
her job, once she has learned it, can 
become even more boring than house- 
work, 

Two ways to extend the learning 
curve and so delay the onset of bore- 
dom are afforded by job rotation and 
job enlargement. In job rotation 
(Figure 2), when the employee has 
learned the requirements of one job, 
she is transferred to another, where 
she learns new duties. This process 
may be repeated until, in time, each 
worker learns how to perform every 
job in her section. Thus job rotation 
provides the employee with a wider 
variety of tasks, and more decision- 
making opportunities, and tends to 
increase her over-all skills. 

In job enlargement (Figure 3) the 
job itself is changed to provide more 
decision making and greater variety. 
Since the training time required is 
much longer than for each new job 
in a job-rotation system, job enlarge- 
ment is more appropriate for the 
older, semi-career-oriented clerical 


worker. Both job rotation and job 
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enlargement can be helpful in counter- 
acting the effects of extreme spe- 
cialization. 


An Inherent Conflict 

However, changes in job design are 
only a partial solution to the problem 
of supervising the semi-career- 
oriented white-collar worker. Most 
older women tend to be critical not 
only of their immediate supervisors, 
but of middle and top management 
as well—usually with good reason. 
Frequently, the older woman has a 
male, career-oriented supervisor who 
is considerably younger and much 
less experienced in making decisions 
than she is. Consequently, his short- 
comings as a supervisor are obvious to 
her and bring about a feeling of re- 
sentment. 

The results are familiar to any 
experienced supervisor. The employee 
denies the authority of the supervisor 
because she does not recognize him 
as a superior. He, in turn, shrugs 
the older worker off as an example of 
the fact that “you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks.” This conflict is 
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Learning curve in job enlargement. 








inherent in the concept of organiza- 
tion which dictates that men should 
plan and decide and women should 
do. 

Again, the logic of specialization is 
to blame. The young male supervisor 
tends to view his workgroup as a 
technical tool to be employed for ac- 
complishing the section’s limited ob- 
jectives with dispatch and efficiency. 
To prove himself capable and worthy 
of promotion, and expecting that he 
will not be staying long on his present 
job anyway, he tries to improve 
productivity by tinkering with systems 
and procedures. Often this tinkering 
results in even greater specialization 
of tasks and increased monotony to 
the employee. 

On the other hand, the worker has 
a more or less intense emotional com- 
mitment to the techniques of her job. 
She is inclined to resent “improve- 
ments” which cause increased monot- 
ony, less variety, and fewer oppor- 
tunities for making decisions. Basi- 
cally, she wants a job with broader 
scope and responsibility but the 
changes make her duties even nar- 
rower and more routinized than be- 
fore. 


Conclusions 

The significance of these opposing 
goals assumes importance as the com- 
position of the clerical labor force 
shifts toward more older workers. 
The new, career-oriented, male su- 
pervisor must recognize that he is 
not dealing with young high school 
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graduates but rather with mature 
adults who may be his superiors in 
both experience and ability. Training 
courses must emphasize the fact that 
the supervision of older, semi-career- 
oriented women involves somewhat 
different assumptions than that of 
young girls straight from school who 
are putting in time until they get 
married. 

As has been noted, as more of the 
routine and repetitive clerical tasks 
in business are taken over by elec- 
tronic computers, a higher degree of 
technical skill and decision-making 
ability will be needed in the clerical 
jobs that remain. As a result, the 
mature, intelligent woman will in- 
creasingly be recognized as the “ideal” 
clerical worker. At the same time, the 
high turnover rates among clerical 
employees which are taken for 
granted today will. become too ex- 
pensive a luxury for most companies. 
It is imperative, therefore, to find 
ways and means of improving the 
job climate in clerical operations. 
What is needed is not only better un- 
derstanding of the oider clerical work- 
er’s job interests and motivations, but 
we must also ask ourselves whether 
the historical emphasis on job special- 
ization, formerly justified by a con- 
stantly changing, inexperienced work- 
force, has not outlived its purpose in 
a day when offices are increasingly 
populated by mature, responsible em- 
ployees who, given adequate scope for 
their abilities, can be relied upon to 
stay on the job. 











What makes mediation equally successful in 
helping to resolve entirely different bargaining 
crises? The nature of the deadlock, the author 
shows, is comparatively incidental. In the final 
analysis, the effectiveness of mediation rests on 
“the consent of the parties.” 


Labor Mediation in Action 


GEORGE BENNETT 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 


Liasor mepiation seeks to avert labor 
strife. It does not, per se, settle dis- 
putes, for that is the responsibility of 
the parties involved. The aim of me- 
diation is to assist the parties to de- 
velop their own peaceful solutions. 
How does it achieve this end? 

This question is easier to ask than 
to answer, for mediation employs 
many techniques. In the course of his 
work, the capable mediator will use 
a variety of approaches and may well 
encounter quite different conceptions 
of his role as he proceeds from one 
case to the next. Nevertheless, 
throughout the varying manifestations 
of the mediation process, some basic 
similarities may be observed. Perhaps, 
by pinpointing them, we may arrive 
at a clearer understanding of how 
mediation can help to resolve a bar- 
gaining crisis. 

Here, for example, are three situa- 
tions in which there were markedly 
different applications of the mediation 
tool. Let us first review each case 
separately and then see whether we 
can detect any thread of similarity 
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that will help us define the role of 
mediation in crisis bargaining. 

Case A. Following an impasse in 
bargaining, the company requested 
the mediator to set up a mediation 
session. When he got in touch with 
the union representative for this pur- 
pose, he was told, “It’s going to take 
a seven-cents-an-hour package to set- 
tle.” Thus far, however, the company 
had offered only five cents. 

The mediation session started in 
joint conference and the parties stated 
their positions. The company offered 
an increase of three cents per hour in 
wages and two cents in fringe benefits, 
and the union asked for an eight- 
cents-per-hour wage increase plus two 
cents in fringe benefits. 

The mediator then met separately 
with the parties and soon sensed that 
while the union wished to meet face 
to face with the company, it was will- 
ing to have him move back and forth 
between them at this time. 

At one of the separate sessions, the 
company spokesman said, “We have 
sized up the situation and we are 











pretty well convinced that it is going 
to take a seven-cents-an-hour package 
to settle this.” 

The mediator told the spokesman 
that he had the same impression, add- 
ing that this feeling was based on 
more than pure conjecture, although 
there was nothing official about it. 

Finally, the spokesman said that, to 
settle the dispute, the company had 
decided to offer the seven cents and 
was now prepared to have such a 
settlement explored. 

The mediator suggested the com- 
pany make its approach in a joint dis- 
cussion, feeling that more would be 
accomplished across the table. He also 
suggested that the company talk 
around the seven-cents package, with- 
out being too specific about it. 

A joint discussion followed in the 
mediator’s presence. The union re- 
acted favorably to the seven-cents 
package approach, the offer was ulti- 
mately made, and a settlement fol- 
lowed. 

Case B. The union called upon the 
mediator, reporting a stalemate in ne- 
gotiations. The mediator arranged a 
session and met with both parties. 
The union wanted an increase of six 
cents per hour in wages plus four 
cents in fringe benefits, effective im- 
mediately. The company did not want 
to give any increase at that time but 
offered to reopen negotiations in six 
months. 

A general discussion took place 
covering ability to pay, business con- 
ditions, and other settlements. When 
there appeared to be no constructive 
purpose in further joint discussion, 
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the mediator suggested separate ses- 
sions. The company spokesman said 
he preferred the union to caucus by 
itself and then to speak directly to 
the company. The union felt that the 
mediator should guide the meeting 
and it was agreed that he should de- 
termine the procedure to be followed. 
The mediator asked to talk with the 
union first, and then proceeded to 
meet with the parties separately. The 
company explained its initial reluc- 
tance to separate sessions, saying that 
it had no economic offer to make be- 
yond what it had already proposed, 
and that the mediator, with all good 
intentions, could add nothing con- 
structive by running back and forth. 


A Breakthrough 

After a number of separate meet- 
ings had been held by the mediator, 
the president of the company said: 

Look, Mr. Mediator, the union knows 

very well we are going to have to offer 

them something concrete when we re- 
open in six months. We have a pattern 
here, between five and six cents, in our 
settlements and we are going to have to 
take that into account when we reopen. 

We are in no position to make a firm 

offer now or a firm offer to take effect 

in six months, but they must know what 
we are thinking about. 

The mediator felt that this conver- 
sation represented a_ break-through, 
and he proceeded to develop a possi- 
ble approach. Without making it firm 
at this juncture, because any direction 
taken depended on the acceptance of 
both the company and the union, he 
devised a possible solution—no_in- 
crease now, but a reopening in six 
months with a guaranteed floor of five 
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cents per hour. After a number of 
back-and-forth discussions, a_ settle- 
ment was finally reached on this basis, 
and ratification followed. 

Case C. Both parties agreed that 
mediation should step into the nego- 
tiations, since they had come to the 
end of constructive, across-the-table 
talks. The mediator was notified and 
called the next bargaining session. In 
the joint session, the parties stated 
their positions. The union wanted a 
6 per cent wage increase, a specified 
pension plan, a one-year agreement, 
improved insurance, a more liberal 
vacation plan, an additional paid holi- 
day, and seniority changes in the 
agreement. The company offered a 
two-year firm agreement, with a 3 
per cent wage increase each year, a 
pension plan worth eight cents per 
hour, and improved insurance. It was 
also willing to consider some change 
in the seniority system and offered 
four weeks’ retroactivity provided a 
final agreement were reached in the 
next three weeks. 


A Question of Timing 

The mediator asked to meet with 
the parties in separate sessions and 
proceeded to move back and forth be- 
tween them. The company indicated 
that it wanted to finish the negotia- 
tions within a few weeks—the reason 
for its retroactivity offer. While the 
union representatives did not tell the 
mediator directly, he learned from 
conversation with them that the ne- 
gotiations recently started between 
their international union and a major 
company in a neighboring commu- 
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nity were having an effect on the posi- 
tion of the local union. The major 
company had been one of the pattern- 
makers in the area, and the mediator 
deduced that any settlement at this 
time would have to be made along 
lines that would protect the interna- 
tional’s bargaining position with the 
major company. Once the major set- 
tlement was achieved, this considera- 
tion would disappear. 

The mediator conveyed these im- 
pressions to the company. Though it 
was reluctant at the outset to recog- 
nize them as pertinent, the company 
finally acknowledged that the time 
element and the relationship between 
the two negotiations had to be taken 
into account. Now that the stumbling 
block to settlement was identified, it 
was evident that negotiations were 
going to be protracted. 

The mediator suggested that the 
parties continue to meet directly and 
that the pension plan be the next or- 
der of business. The parties agreed to 
bring in their pension representatives. 
He also suggested that the seniority 
issue be discussed next and both 
agreed to handle this in due course. 
The mediator moved out, but contin- 
ued to check the situation from time 
to time. 

The negotiations continued, and 
shortly after the major settlement was 
reached, they were also concluded. 
The settlement included a one-year 
agreement, a pension plan, a 3 per 
cent wage increase, seniority amend- 
ments, retroactivity in part, and minor 
fringe adjustments. 

Before discussing the techniques 

















used by the mediator in these cases, it 
will be helpful to analyze what the 
mediator did in each situation. 


What the Mediator Did 

In Case A, the mediator had infor- 
mation from the union that coincided 
with a conclusion reached by the com- 
pany. In other words, he was able to 
verify independently what the com- 
pany had already surmised. When he 
felt it would be productive, the medi- 
ator encouraged the parties to use the 
direct bargaining, across-the-table ap- 
proach. 

In Case B, the mediator supplied a 
formula for settlement which fitted 
the needs and desires of the dispu- 
tants, and guided and developed it 
through numerous _ back-and-forth 
conversations. Unusual though the 
formula may have been, it suited the 
particular requirements of the dispute. 
At first, the company was reluctant 
to deal with the union indirectly 
through the mediator, but the prog- 
ress finally came from separate ses- 
sions. The key was found in a casual 
conversation between the company 
president and the mediator, and it 
was the mediator’s reaction to this 
conversation which caused the settle- 
ment formula to jell. 

The mediator evaluated the dispute 
in Case C as hinging on a time and 
tandem factor. He learned that a ma- 
jor company had just started nego- 
tiating a new contract with the same 
international union, and he verified 
the relationship between the two ne- 
gotiations in separate conversations 
with the parties. Once the company 
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recognized the difficulty of negoti- 
ating a settlement in the immediate 
future, it proceeded to work its way 
out of the dispute by using the time 
required to arrive at an agreement 
within its economic limitations. The 
mediator helped the parties to define 
the order of business, and left them to 
their own direct bargaining processes. 
This was made possible by the dis- 
solution of the immediate bargaining 
impasse, so that, from that point on, 
the parties were able to bargain face 
to face. Ultimate settlement and ratifi- 
cation followed, with mediation avail- 
able on a stand-by basis. 

It seems clear that these cases il- 
lustrate widely divergent uses of me- 
diation. Each dispute called for a dif- 
ferent application of the mediation 
tool because each involved a different 
set of factors. The participants were 
dissimilar, both in their personalities 
and their views of the mediation proc- 
ess, the economic issues were by no 
means identical, the status of each 
crisis was different, and the threat of 
economic force varied in intensity— 
in fact, all the elements varied. Never- 
theless, in each case, mediation was as 
broad as the parties wanted it to be, 
and as narrow as the parties insisted 
it should be. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that part, at least, of the efficacy of 
mediation rests on the premise that 
the mediator must himself bring cer- 
tain basic attributes to the bargaining 
table—a genuine desire to assist the 
parties, a background of experience in 
labor-management matters, tact, and 
courage. He must have that inborn 
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sense of timing which tells him when 
to press forward and when to ride 
with the tide. Flexibility in approach- 
ing the issues and optimism as to the 
final outcome are no less essential, for 
the most dangerous crisis the media- 
tor faces is when the parties can 
agree on only one thing—that the sit- 
uation is hopeless. Above all, he must 
be honest and impartial, since he 
represents one interest and only one— 
the public interest. Mediation aligns 
itself neither with management nor 
labor; rather it works for both sides, 
seeking only to find peaceful solutions 
of their mutual problems. 


The Consent of the Parties 

Yet, even if the mediator is blessed 
with all these qualities, he can go only 
so far as the parties permit him to go. 


By the same token, the capable me- 
diator may decide not to go as far as 
he can, if he feels that it is to the best 
interest of the parties that he limit his 
role. If he controls the proceedings, 
it is only with the cooperation and 
consent of the disputants. He can 
guide the negotiations, move back and 
forth between the parties, suggest al- 
ternatives, and test approaches—but 
always within the limits prescribed 
for him by both sides. When media- 
tion is effective, it is because the par- 
ties want it to be effective. Thus, we 
may say that in each of our three 
cases, the mediator was able to use his 
skills effectively because the parties 
permitted him to do so. 

Although mediation was applied 
differently in these widely varying sit- 
uations, it performed certain basic 
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functions in all three. In each instance, 
mediation brought a process of order- 
liness to the table—issues were de- 
fined at the start and thereby limited, 
while a new order of discussion was 
developed. Mediation provided a new 
evaluation of the range of the dispute 
—the mediator’s evaluation of the par- 
ties’ positions, coupled with their 
reactions to it, gave them the oppor- 
tunity to develop alternate avenues 
toward agreement. The mediator 
sought to define the goals of each, for 
consideration and reevaluation by the 
other. In each case, mediation pro- 
vided a forum for discussion, some- 
times jointly and sometimes separ- 
ately, by arranging and guiding the 
meetings. Mediation tested alterna- 
tives to positions already taken, thus 
causing an alteration or confirmation 
of the relative importance of the issues. 

To reach agreement there must be 
understanding, and to understand 
there must be communication. Media- 
tion in crisis-bargaining is ideally 
equipped to carry out this function; 
or, to put it another way, its basic 
obligation is to make certain that 
both parties know how far they can 
go in demanding or resisting a partic- 
ular approach. By its very nature, me- 
diation is able to move back and forth 
between the disputants, discussing 
ideas and alternatives. Skillful use of 
mediation by both sides can go far to 
alleviate the crisis. In all critical phases 
of negotiations, both labor and man- 
agement must be aware of “the price 
of settlement,” for only then are they 
in a position to make rational deci- 
sions. Mediation can ascertain that 





price without weakening the position 
of either side. 

Finally, we must accept the fact that 
labor and management are bound to 
face crises in collective bargaining— 
times when they are unable to reach 
agreement and stalemates develop. A 
constructive use of the mediation tool 
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will assist them in achieving what is 
best for both—a satisfactory and equit- 
able agreement. Once the settlement 
has been reached, they can return to 
their normal day-to-day basis, more 
usefully expending their energies in 
developing and refining their mutual 
relationship. 


The Shrinking Workweek 


THE CONTINUING long-term decline in the workweek in industry has been one 
of the most persistent and significant trends in the American economy during 
the past century, reports the Monday Labor Review. From an average of 
about 66 hours in 1850—the equivalent of 11 hours a day, six days a week— 
the workweek in non-agricultural industries dropped to nearly 40 hours in 1956 
—generally eight hours a day, five days a week. 

While the workweek in industry rose moderately during World War II, 
since 1943 it appears to have resumed its decline. From 1947 to 1956 there was 
an estimated drop of 1.4 hours. This reduction has taken place mainly in non- 
manufacturing industries such as railroads where workweeks were above 40 
hours. In manufacturing, where workweeks of 40 hours or less have become 
the general rule, no significant general trend has been apparent since 1947. 

At present, relatively few industries schedule less than a 40-hour week. 
However, there are indications of a growing demand by unions for shortening 
the scheduled workweek below 40 hours, particularly in manufacturing. Tech- 
nological advances may support the trend toward a shortened workwecs. 

A recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the 40-hour 
workweek is the standard for the great majority of employees in nearly all 
industries. Of 1,813 contracts in effect in late 1956 and 1957, each covering 
1,000 or more workers, 1,508 set forth standard weekly schedules; nearly 85 
per cent of these fixed the workweek at 40 hours. 

Only 126 agreements, covering some 588,000 workers, set the normal weekly 
schedule at less than 40 hours. However, shorter workweeks are somewhat 
more prevalent than these figures indicate, since key agreements in the rubber 
and men’s clothing industries, where the shorter workweek is common, did 
not expressly set the length of the workweek. Schedules over 40 hours applied 
to about 60,000 employees, mainly in transportation, hotel, and service indus- 
tries. 

Because of a decrease in overtime, the average length of the factory work- 
week has declined from 40.7 hours in May, 1953 to 39.7 hours in May, 1957, 
according to another recent BLS study. The figures represent hours paid for, 
and average some two hours less than the scheduled workweek. 





Most companies shy away from the idea of tak- 
ing stock of their complement of talents, skills, 
and personality characteristics. Yet, as the author 
shows, a psychological inventory can be carried 
out without too much pain and grief, and can 
be an aid to management in many ways. 


Taking Stock of the 
Company’s Psychological Assets 
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Busrvess 1s peopie. . . . Our organ- 


ization is only as good as the people 
who make it up. . . . Management is 
the art of getting things done through 


people.” Rare indeed is the manage- 
ment conference at which one or 
other of these familiar phrases does 
not resound from the rostrum. The 
concept they express is the corner- 
stone of modern managerial thinking. 

Yet, in at least one vital respect, 
industry pays little more than lip 
service to its avowedly most valuable 
resource. No company questions the 
necessity of periodically taking stock 
of its physical assets, down to the last 
nut and bolt. How often is the same 
principle applied to those psychologi- 
cal assets on which the organization’s 
continued prosperity rests? 

Many companies, of course, have 
developed tools to keep track of their 
executive potential and aid their long- 


range manpower planning generally. 


For the most part, however, these de- 
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vices yield little more than summaries 
of generalized factors such as length 
of service, age, health, performance 
record, and “promotability.” They of- 
fer no real insight into the organiza- 
tion’s specific complement of apti- 
tudes, skills, interests, and personality 
traits—data that may be far more 
crucial to management decisions than 
detailed tallies of its raw materials, 
tools, and machinery. To obtain this 
type of information, a company-wide 
program of psychological testing and 
employee interviews is necessary. Ad- 
mittedly, this is no light undertaking. 
But—as this article will endeavor to 
show—it can be carried out by an 
alert management and can yield sub- 
stantial returns in a number of ways. 

Specifically, the psychological in- 
ventory can serve: 

1. To indicate the organization’s ap- 
titude potential. 

2. To gauge 
growth potential. 


the organization’s 
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3. To guide true self-development. 

4. To uncover organizational biases 
that may have far-reaching effects on 
management decisions. 

Let us consider each of these points 
in more detail. 


An Indicator of the 
Company’s Aptitude Potential 


The inventory not only provides a 
picture of the company’s over-all level 
of talents and abilities (as compared, 
for example, with that of standardized 
test populations); it also pinpoints 
the specific talents, capacities, and 
skills that are available. Such infor- 
mation can be particularly useful 
when emergency needs arise: 


The personnel manager of a large chem- 
ical company was suddenly faced with 
the task of securing a number of fairly 
high-caliber employees who, in addition 
to possessing certain technical qualifica- 
tions, could speak at least one foreign 
language. This need developed almost 
overnight, following a top management 
decision to embark on a European sales 
promotion campaign. 


After several weeks of fruitless adver- 
tising the company received a reply 
from one of the junior employees in its 
own sales department. Unaware that he 
was writing to his own employer, he of- 
fered some experience in market re- 
search and fluent mastery of two Euro- 
pean languages. A check with his su- 
perior revealed that in his present job 
in the sales analysis office, he had shown 
a considerable degree of analytical abil- 
ity. The personnel manager did the only 
sensible thing—he interviewed the 
. young man and asked him whether he 
knew of any other employees with 
similar language skills. Within two 
weeks he was able to line up potential 
candidates for about 50 per cent of 
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the required European staff, entirely 

from within the organization. 

It goes without saying that had 
this company possessed a comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date inventory of the 
talents and skills at its immediate 
disposal, the problem of getting to- 
gether a group of specialists at short 
notice would have been greatly sim- 
plified. 

However, the inventory should not 
be regarded solely as something to 
fall back on should an emergency 
arise. It can be no less valuable as 
an indicator of how far the company’s 
aptitude potential is evenly distribu- 
ted throughout its various depart- 
ments, as well as in singling out em- 
ployees who are overqualified for 
their jobs. In large companies, it is 
not unknown for some divisions to 
hoard highly qualified personnel “for 
possible later use.” While this policy 
may appear to be good for the di- 
vision, it rarely benefits the company 
as a whole. (Actually, in the long 
run, the division is not likely to bene- 
fit either, because it is difficult to 
“store” mental capacities. If good men 
are not used, they will ultimately leave 
for better opportunities elsewhere.) 
By pointing up inequalities in the 
distribution of the company’s over-all 
potential, the inventory can serve to 
prevent any immediate waste of cre- 
ative abilities, besides reducing the 
risk of their ultimately being lost to 
the organization altogether. 

Employees and management seldom 
see eye to eye on the question as to 
how far a man’s abilities are fully 
employed in his job. Research stud- 
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ies have found that many employees 
believe their abilities are only half- 
used and that they are not given full 
opportunity to show what they can 
do. On the other hand, management 
is often dubious on this score. One 
reason, of course, may be simply that 
an employee’s “hidden talents” are of 
a kind which the company is unable 
to use. The fact that Joe Doakes is a 
gifted pianist, for instance, is hardly 
relevant to the needs of the floor- 
polisher inspection department. The 
sum total of unused abilities in any 
particular organization is not the 
same, therefore, as its actual growth 
potential. Nevertheless, the psycholog- 
ical inventory can reveal the presence 
of hitherto unknown abilities which 
the organization can use, and indi- 
cate ways in which they might be 
turned to good account.’ It can 
separate, once and for all, the abili- 
ties that can be used on the job from 
those for which the employee must 
find some outlet in his private life. 
In this respect alone, the personnel 
inventory can do much to remove a 
prime cause of frustration among em- 
ployees. 


A Guide to Self-Development 

Every forward-looking company is 
concerned these days about develop- 
ing its people to their highest poten- 
tial. Many organizations have estab- 
lished formal and elaborate programs 


*A recent study estimates that 66.6 per cent of 
all workers have the intellec:ual potential for 


higher-level jobs. In the middle educational 
ranges, 74-80 per cent are estimated to be un- 
derplaced. See J. B. Miner, Intelligence in the 
United States, Springer Publishing Company, 
New York, 1957. 
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of their own with this goal in view; 
other dispatch selected men to the in- 
numerable training courses, seminars, 
and institutes now offered by univer- 
sities, management associations, and 
the like. Yet, whatever form those 
training efforts take, they are almost 
invariably shaped by the company’s 
own needs, whether immediate or 
long-term. This is understandable 
enough, since it is the company, after 
all, that is footing the bill. But are 
the company’s requirements neces- 
sarily the same as those of the em- 
ployee it seeks to develop? Develop- 
ing a man along the lines dictated 
by company needs may well conflict 
with his own innate bents and po- 
tentialities. As Mr. C. F. Craig, 
Chairman, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company recently pointed 
out: 


The first step [is] encouraging a man 
to grow. The underlying question is, 
how do we look at the individual? Do 
we say: “Here is a person we intend 
to guide according to our ideas of how 
he should grow? or do we say... we 
want the conditions of this person’s 
work to be such that he will surely be- 
come everything he can be?” 


The difference is fundamental. If we 
try to get people to become something 
we would like them to be, then wheth- 
er we mean to or not, we are limiting 
their possibilities right from the start. 
Only when we work to remove ail limi- 
tations to growth can we expect that 
the exceptional qualities of able men 
will emerge to the full, and in ways 
that no one, including themselves, could 
have foreseen. 


The first need is always for us to accept, 
believe, and act on the basic principle 
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that a man’s growth must be his, and 
not something to be fashioned accord- 
ing to another man’s ideas of what it 
ought to be. Once we proceed on this 
basis, and only then, can we provide the 
indispensable favorable climate which 
really inspires men to grow and keep 
growing. 


By focusing on the unique poten- 
tialities possessed by each employee, 
the personnel inventory not only 
serves as a countercheck to blanket 
development programs but also sets 
the climate in which every man can 
develop himself. 


Organizational Biases 


The personnel inventory is no less 
valuable for the light it can throw on 
the prevailing attitudes and interests 
of the management team. Too marked 
a concentration of interest in one area 
of management—for example, in re- 
search, production, or sales—may 
throw the whole company out of 
kilter, with ultimately disastrous re- 
sults: 


The management team of a medium- 
sized manufacturing company in West- 
ern Canada had a pronounced sales 
bias. The president had come up 
through the ranks from the sales de- 
partment, as had the presidents before 
him, and most of the other members of 
top management. Some kind of inbreed- 
ing of the sales bias had taken place 
over the years. 


The company was launching a new 
product but, although it was somewhat 
difficult to manufacture, not much at- 


2C. F. Craig, “Tomorrow's Managers,” The 
Fifth Anniversary of the School of Industrial 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, M.I.T. Office of Publications, 1957, 


p. 69. 


tention was paid to production prob- 
lems. From the very beginning, manage- 
ment concentrated all its efforts on pro- 
moting the new idea. The product was 
successful and a new industry was born. 
Then competitors offering a better prod- 
uct appeared on the scene. The com- 
pany found itself in difficulties—it no 
longer seemed to be getting its fair 
share of the market. 


All that management could see in this 
situation, however, was a challenge to 
sales. The voices of the engineering 
and production staffs were either stilled 
or too weak to be heard. Consequently, 
for several years, the company concen- 
trated on selling an actually inferior 
product—while its competitors made 
still greater strides in quality, style, 
and production methods. 


Eventually, of course, the company was 
forced to liquidate—a fate that could 
have been averted had the company’s 
sales bias been uncovered in time and 
steps been taken to restore a healthy 
balance. 


Cases such as the above are by no 
means confined to small companies. 
Not long ago, Business Week had an 
interesting article on how a predomi- 
nantly engineering management near- 
ly ran away with Arma Corp? A 
balanced management team is, in fact, 
a prerequisite for the organization’s 
continued success. By bringing to 
light an overconcentration of interest 
in one area, the inventory can alert the 
company to the dangers that may lie 
ahead if the bias is allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked. 

Thus far, we have noted four ways 
in which the psychological inventory 


*“Putting Arma Back on Its Feet,” Business 
Week, Feb. 1, 1958, pp. 84-87. 
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can aid management generally. More 
specifically it should be added that 
once the records are properly set up 
and maintained, they can furnish in- 
valuable data for systematic selection 
procedures. If psychological tests are 
used to screen applicants, the appli- 
cant’s test performance can then be 
compared with that of the company’s 
own employees, instead of with the 
norms based on standardized test 
populations, which may or may not 
be applicable to the company’s par- 
ticular situation. The inventory can 
also serve as a guide as to how a 
new applicant will fit into the com- 
pany’s existing family of aptitudes, 
capacities, and interests—whether he 
will increase its growth and aptitude 
potential, reinforce or counterbal- 
ance an existing bias, raise the level 
of abilities, or merely maintain the 
status quo. 


Setting Up the Program 

Huxley’s Brave New World and 
Orwell’s 1984 derived much of their 
impact from their repellent picture of 
a society in which a man could not 
find privacy even in his innermost 
thoughts. Farfetched as these and 
other excursions into psychological 
science fiction may seem,‘ they epito- 
mize the very real fears most people 
have of the power of psychology to 
uncover their secret shortcomings. 
(These, presumably, can be hidden 
indefinitely so long as we do not sub- 
mit to the psychological magic that 
“S. G. Vandenberg, “Great Expectations, or the 
Future of Psychology as Seen in Science Fic- 


tion,” The American Psychologist, Vol. 11, No. 
7 (July 1956), p. 339. 
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will reveal them.) The fact that this 
same magic might also help to iden- 
tify hitherto unsuspected abilities and 
talents seldom seems to be perceived 
as a compensating advantage. 

Again, many people look upon psy- 
chological tests as a kind of examina- 
tion, with all its irrevocable, the-die- 
is-cast connotations. Examination re- 
sults cannot be changed. You pass or 
you fail, but generally you do not go 
back and take another one, however 
valid your reasons for wanting to do 
so may seem to be. 

This “pass or fail” concept of psy- 
chological tests is likely to prevail 
especially among the management 
group. Management, of course, will 
realize that a complete personnel in- 
ventory necessitates participation from 
the top down. To the ambitious man- 
ager, competing with others for pro- 
motions and transfers, such allegedly 
irrevocable “examinations” may very 
well seem an unfair and completely 
unacceptable additional hurdle to be 
overcome. 

On the other hand, rank-and-file 
employees who possibly have no hope 
or desire of rising very far in the 
organization may view the whole idea 
as just another managerial technique 
for “getting the better of them.” 

The program cannot hope to suc- 
ceed unless it takes account of these 
underlying fears. For this reason, it 
must include the counseling aspects of 
psychological testing in addition to 
its measurement aspects. Following 
are some suggestions calculated to 
overcome any initial resistance and 
lay the groundwork for truly moti- 
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vated cooperation on the part of all 
concerned. 

Consultation and communication. 
The program should start with con- 
sultation at the top management level. 
Its implications, including the possi- 
bility that it may arouse fear and 
resentment, must be fully understood. 
The department heads can carry the 
issue to middle management, asking 
them to consider the plan, rather than 
telling them what is going to be done. 
Middle management in turn should 
discuss the proposed program with 
line supervisors so that all levels of 
management participate. 


Some Company Assurances 


At an early stage some company as- 
surances should be given on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. No one will lose his job because 
of the test results and interviews. 

2. The test results will be used only 
for considering future promotions 
and transfers, only with the employ- 
ee’s consent. The staff psychologist 
will notify the employee of his test 
scores. It will then be up to the em- 
ployee to decide whether he wants to 
“release” the information to the per- 
sonnel department or not. 

3. Until this “release” is given, the 
staff psychologist shall be the only 
person able to identify any particular 
employee’s test results. Line super- 
vision shall have no access to this 
information. 

Pilot study. Once the aims of the 
program have been clarified, it should 
not be difficult to persuade the man- 
agement team to form a pilot group 
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to determine which tests shall be 
used. Here, all necessary and ethical 
precautions applying to the use of psy- 
chological tests must be observed. 
Since it is assumed that the tests will 
be conducted by a qualified profes- 
sional psychologist, there should be 
no danger of employing tests that 
are not relevant to the company’s 
needs. 

Such a pilot study will give the 
management group a deeper under- 
standing of the program’s limitations 
and benefits. They will come to un- 
derstand that psychological tests in no 
way eliminate the need for their own 
judgments of employee behavior and 
potential, but are merely tools to 
help them. Although they will have 
more information, they will realize 
that they now have to do more think- 
ing than before. This process in turn 
should lead to better decisions. 

Administration. The program has 
now reached the stage where the 
chosen test battery may be admin- 
istered throughout the line organiza- 
tion. This step should be initiated 
and supervised by line managers with 
the assistance of the psychologist. 
The various departments do not nec- 
essarily have to administer the tests 
at the same time. It is probably better 
to have the department heads sched- 
ule the tests and interviews within 
an over-all time limit. 

Analysis and records. After the 
tests have been administered, the in- 
formation obtained must be analyzed, 
interpreted, and recorded. This step 
performs an important educational 
function. Top management must be 
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informed about significant differences 
among various groups, departments 
or sections; the group findings (al- 
ways expressed in non-personal but 
meaningful statistics—means, stand- 
ard deviations, etc.) must also be fed 
back to all levels of the organization. 
While it is not necessary to give for- 
mal instruction in the techniques of 
psychological measurement or statis- 
tics, line supervisors can hold small 
group meetings at which the psy- 
chological staff can explain the general 
principles of mental measurement and 
help to clarify any misunderstand- 
ings. In a program of this type carried 
out in a Canadian company, the tests 
became a foremost topic of conversa- 
tion among employees at all levels. 
They jumped at the opportunity to 
attend small conferences where the 
departmental group findings and 
testing principles were discussed in 
simple language. 

Employee counseling. Counseling 
should be made available to the em- 
ployees at their convenience and as 
their work schedules permit. The 
counseling interview also affords the 
opportunity to discuss the release of 
the employee’s test scores to his per- 
sonnel file as well as to consider re- 
quests for taking the test again. 

While not every employee will want 
to avail himself of counseling, there 
are certain to be many who will. 
How much time and staff can be 
spent on this activity will vary from 
company to company. If it must be 
limited, it is better to give fewer peo- 
ple adequate time for good counsel- 
ing, rather than to spread the service 
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too thin. The retesting of entire 
groups may also be arranged during 
this phase of the program should the 
reliability of the test battery seem to 
warrant further investigation. 

Maintenance. The personnel inven- 
tory should not be regarded as a one- 
shot project—it must be a continuous 
program that takes into account the 
dynamic aspects of what is being 
measured. New employees should 
be included as soon as possible. Nor 
should it be forgotten that our pres- 
ent employees “change” as time goes 
on. By maintaining the counseling 
program on a continuing basis, the 
changes in attitude, skills, and inter- 
ests that may have taken place since 
an employee’s first profile was re- 
corded can be recognized and trans- 
ferred to the inventory to bring it up 
to date. 


Conclusion 


This article has pointed out that 
while no company would think of 
operating without periodically taking 
stock of its material resources, inven- 
tories of the aptitudes, interests, and 
personality traits of employees are 
rarely carried out, despite the wide- 
spread adherence to the philosophy 
that an organization’s most important 
asset is its people. 

No attempt has been made to probe 
too deeply into the reasons why.” For 
the most part, the article has con- 
fined itself to stating the case for 
psychological inventories and to out- 


5 Though, as the author has indicated, it seems 
likely that the widespread fear of psychological 
testing is chiefly accountable. 
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lining the steps whereby a company 
can initiate, administer, and maintain 
an effective inventory program. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
psychological measurements are far 
from precise and that considerations 
of time and cost must also weigh 
heavily in the decisions to embark 
on a program of this kind. It is also 
recognized that management, by and 
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large, still needs to be persuaded that 
the anxieties to which it might give 
rise will not cause more trouble than 
the information is worth. Neverthe- 
less, taking all these adverse factors 
into account, the psychological inven- 
tory remains a potentially valuable 
managerial technique which merits 
more careful consideration than it ap- 
pears to have received thus far. 


Why Engineers Leave Jobs 


THE TYPICAL research and development engineer is likely to leave his job 
because of monotonous routine, lack of status, close supervision, heavy non- 
engineering work, and trouble-shooting duties which disrupt research activities, 
according to a study made by Deutsch & Shea, Inc., recently published by 
Industrial Relations News under the title, Motivating Factors in Engineer 
Employment ($7.50). 

On the other hand, the study finds, the engineer is more apt to stay put 
if his job offers the opportunity to keep up with new developments in his 
field, creative and challenging work in which he can exercise considerable 
personal scope, and the stimulation of complex problems. 

The R & D engineer is also subject to distinct frustrations on the job. For 
example, he is strongly interested in increasing his knowledge. However, 
his role in industry frequently requires that he work exclusively on problems 
related to the products with which his company is at the moment most con- 
cerned. As a result, he is often shifted from work in which he is particularly 
interested to whatever project has the latest priority. 

Design and product engineers have many of the same sources of job satis- 
faction as the R & D men, but they place more emphasis on proper programming 
and scheduling of work assignments, clearly defined goals, and detailed planning. 
They want a planned program for self-development and advancement, and are 
more concerned with compensation than the R & D engineer. 

In contrast, the administrative engineer's primary motive is status, and he 
is eager to take on new responsibilities. As might be expected, the sales engi- 
neer puts great emphasis on recognition, and the social dimensions of his job 
are as important to him as its work and career aspects. 
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Tue GROUP SUMMARY appraisal is the 
simplest of the many types of appraisal 
in use today. No set form or gradu- 
ated scale is required. The only tools 
actually essential are a few sheets of 
blank paper and a pen or a pencil. 


Under this plan the manager who 
wants to determine how well one of 
his subordinate managers is doing, 
and how he can be helped to improve 
his performance, invites a group of 
people to discuss the matter infor- 
mally. The points on which all agree 
constitute the written appraisal. 

The appraisal group generally con- 
sists of three or four people, includ- 
ing the immediate superior of the man 
who is being appraised. Four makes 
for the best discussion; five can handle 
the job satisfactorily; but a group of 
six is apt to be unwieldy. 

The immediate superior may think 
that he alone is equipped to appraise 
his subordinates, and he is, of course, 
more familiar with their work than 


anyone else. But if he undertakes to 
appraise them without assistance, he 
is likely to overlook important points 
—because he cannot remember every- 
thing, because he has some uncon- 
scious bias, or simply because he is 
ignorant of all the consequences of 
their acts. 

“He saved $15,000 by that change 
in procedure he made last January,” 
is a point that is likely to stick in the 
superior’s mind. But it may be that 
the $15,000 was saved only by increas- 
ing the costs of other departments by 
$16,000. If this is so, the immediate 
superior may not be aware of it. 

Nor does the superior always know 
all the possible approaches that can be 
used to help his subordinate. Often 
he has seen only one side of him, 
and needs to have others fill out the 
picture. 

One department head objected 
strongly to the group appraisal meth- 
od. He would wager almost every- 
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thing, he told his own superior, that 
no one could tell him anything about 
any of his subordinates that he did 
not already know. Yet after the first 
appraisal he admitted he had not 
known that one subordinate had for 
years acted as semi-professional ad- 
viser to a company-wide group of 
employees interested in one of the 
arts. Further, he realized that this 
fact could be used to help the sub- 
ordinate correct one of his short- 
comings—an inability to get along 
with those not under his supervision. 
“Why not,” the superior decided to 
suggest, “use the same approach that 
you have used successfully with the 
extracurricular group?” 


Does the Group Need Training? 
Participation in the group appraisal 


does not require special experience 
or training. Members will be asked 
to make only the kind of judgment 
they are making every day in their 
own minds, and sometimes vocally 
to their intimates. They should, of 
course, be people who have some con- 
tact with the man who is being ap- 
praised, preferably (and this is usu- 
ally possible) those whose own work 
is affected by the quality of his per- 
formance. In addition—and this is 
very important—they must be man- 
agers on a higher level than the man 
they are to appraise. 

Some authorities have suggested 
that men on the same level, or even 
subordinates, be parties to the ap- 
praisal; but in view of the facts of 
business life, this is unrealistic. Men 
on the same level are apt to be rivals 
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or personal friends, and hence biased 
one way or the other. In any case, if 
George appraises Bill and Bill ap- 
praises George, logrolling is likely to 
ensue, and vitiate the whole process. 

Subordinates may not be subject to 
exactly the same temptations, but they 
have a set of inadequacies of their 
own. In the first place, they are not 
always free from fear of swift re- 
prisal, even when they are assured 
their comments will be held in con- 
fidence. And sometimes their fears 
are justified. There have been in- 
stances where superiors attempted to 
ascertain “who said that.” A more 
important objection is that subordi- 
nates do not see the whole picture; 
they tend to judge their superior 
mainly by the way he treats them; 
and though his attitude toward his 
subordinates is important, it is only 
one facet of the appraisal. Finally, 
and most important of all, people 
are not hired to judge the qualifica- 
tions of their equals or their super- 
iors; doing so is no part of their job. 

Sometimes one or two high-level 
staff people may be included in the 
group, but it is generally more satis- 
factory to select higher line execu- 
tives with whom the man “does busi- 
ness.” For example, an accountant 
might be appraised not only by his 
boss, the controller, but by two or 
three of the department heads to 
whom he furnishes reports. 

Where plants are widely scattered, 
it is conceivable that the plant man- 
ager may have no one of his own or 
higher status there to appraise his 
subordinates. Many companies have 
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found that a satisfactory way to meet 
this situation is to utilize higher-level 
staff personnel from the home office. 
Often these people have the technical 
knowledge that enables them to con- 
tribute a good deal to the appraisal of 
a department head. 


Selecting the Appraisers 

There are two ways of selecting 
the appraisers. In some cases the im- 
mediate superior selects them. In 
many companies, however, there 
seems to be a growing tendency to 
allow the person who is to be ap- 
praised to suggest some names. This 
has an advaniage in that it is likely 
to give the man confidence in the 
fairness of the procedure and make 
him realize that the appraisal is de- 
signed to help him improve his per- 
formance, not to “get something on 
him.” Nor is this likely to result in a 
more favorable estimate than he de- 
serves. If a man can suggest three or 
four members of higher management 
all of whom believe he is outstand- 
ing, the chances are that he really is 
outstanding. If he succeeds in get- 
ting one biased appraiser into the 
group, little harm will be done be- 
cause all opinions that go into the 
record must be unanimous. 

If the subordinate tends to be sus- 
picious of any of the appraisers his 
superior selects, it may be particularly 
worth while to be guided by his 
views in the next appraisal. How this 
tends to promote acceptance of the 
appraisal process is illustrated by an 
incident that occurred in one com- 
pany. A man who considered that he 
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had been appraised unfavorably and 
attributed the disappointing result to 
one appraiser in particular was per- 
mitted to select the group the next 
time around. The second appraisal 
proved to be very little different from 
the first. For this third appraisal, the 
man voluntarily suggested the name 
of the executive on whom he had 
formerly centered his suspicions. 

Two other points are important in 
the selection of appraisers. First, they 
must understand that the primary 
purpose of the appraisal is to help 
the man improve his performance 
on the job, and perhaps fit him for a 
future vacancy on a higher level; not 
to determine whether he gets a raise 
or gets fired. Second, they must be- 
lieve that participation is worth while; 
that it is genuinely beneficial to the 
company. If they regard the whole 
procedure as a kind of boondoggle, 
they are not likely to contribute any- 
thing of value. 

An appraisal group is always head- 
ed by a chairman, and that chairman 
is always the man’s immediate super- 
ior. The immediate superior may se- 
lect one of the appraisers to act as 
secretary of the group, though in 
most cases the chairman has acted 
as his own secretary. This, however, 
is not a hard and fast rule. Some 
department heads prefer to rotate the 
secretaryship, which is feasible if the 
same appraisers are used for all the 
managers in the department. The sec- 
retary participates in the appraisal 
himself, and, in addition, makes notes 
of his own and others’ comments. As 
mentioned, he can use any blank sheet 





of paper for this, though it may be 
better to group the comments under 
three headings that can be printed on 
an appraisal form: results, methods, 
and personal qualifications. Such a 
division will help later on when the 
department head reviews the appraisal 
with his own superiors, since it will 
permit him to present the conclusions 
in logical order. 

The secretary must be alert to ev- 
erything that is said. He may jot 
down sentences or merely one-word 
hints, but he must be careful not to 
omit anything. Complete notes are 
extremely important. Often the most 
acute remarks are made at the be- 
ginning of the session, and the suc- 
cess of the discussion that follows 
will depend in large measure on the 
way in which these first off-the-cuff 
judgments are followed up. Probably 
he will find it better not to wait until 
there has been agreement on a point 
before jotting it down. He can later 
underline it, or place a checkmark in 
the margin, if the appraisers appear 
to be in accord on it. The points 
that are checked or underlined will 
constitute the notes he later reads 
to the group, but he will be in a 
position to read back other parts of 
the discussion if he is requested to do 
so. 

Because his job is exacting, the 
secretary may not be able to do much 
talking during the greater part of the 
session, but his chance will come 
when the chairman determines that 
all the salient points have been 
brought out and asks that the notes 
be read. After the reading the sec- 
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retary can express his own opinions 
fully; then the group can analyze 
what has been said and complete the 
appraisal while the secretary clarifies 
and adds to his notes. 

It should be noted that this is the 
way the average appraisal is actually 
conducted. Every member is able to 
participate to his own satisfaction, 
and it is a rare person indeed who 
feels that secretarial duties keep him 
from getting his opinions into the 
discussion. 

When the group has disbanded, the 
secretary writes up the completed ap- 
praisal and sends it to each member 
of the appraisal group for his ap- 
proval and signature. 


Functions of the Chairman 

The chairman, too, has definite du- 
ties. The final success of the session, 
in fact, depends largely on the way 
in which he conducts the meeting. It 
is up to him to start the ball rolling. 
He may begin, particularly in the 
case of a first appraisal, by stressing 
the confidential nature of the session 
and its purpose. He should also read 
the man’s job description or make 
copies of it available to the appraisers. 
This is of the utmost importance. 
All appraisers must know what the 
man is supposed to do before they 
can judge the extent to which he is 
meeting his responsibilities, and fre- 
quently those from outside the de- 
partment are not too clear about this. 

One of the points the chairman 
must watch, however, is the extent 
to which he dominates the meeting. 
Though he must provide positive 
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leadership, he must also take care not 
to impose his own opinions on the 
group or shut off discussion of any 
point too soon. This may be difficult 
for him if he has spent years dealing 
with subordinates and has become 
accustomed to issuing ex cathedra 
judgments. If he succeeds in smoth- 
ering all dissent, he is merely wasting 
his time; he might as well conduct 
the appraisal by himself. Of course, 
no chairman can be expected to 
change the habits of a lifetime at the 
first session, but the executive who 
really believes in the value of a group 
opinion can gradually adjust himself. 

Experience has shown that it is 
wise for the chairman—whether or 
not he believes himself too inclined 
to dominate—to spend the first part 
of the meeting asking leading ques- 
tions. This, of course, forces him to 
keep his opinions in the “nod and 
grunt” stage while other members of 
the group talk. 

Here, too, the staff “coach” who is 
present at the session as an observer 
.can help him. For the chairman, if 
the other executives in the group are 
subordinate to him, does not have 
to speak to enforce his opinions. A 
lift of the eyebrows, a smile, a look 
of agreement or disagreement may 
be sufficient to prevent the others 
from pressing views contrary to his 
own. If the chairman really wants to 
make the appraisal procedure a suc- 
cessful group effort, he must be will- 
ing to accept later criticism from the 
coach. 

Drawing out the opinions of all 
the members of the group is one of 
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the most important parts of the chair- 
man’s job. Sometimes he may have 
to prod one or more of the others 
before they will enter freely into the 
discussion. He can do this by asking 
the man who hangs back whether or 
not he agrees with what has been 
said. Or he may ask a more specific 
question: “George thinks Stu always 
gets his reports in on time. Does he 
always meet the deadline on the re- 
ports he prepares for you?” 


When Someone Holds Back 
Sometimes, despite the best possi- 
ble briefing by the chairman, some 
member of the group may feel he is 
not in sympathy with the appraisal 
process. He may go so far as to 
remark that he is not going to say 
anything derogatory about anyone. 
In one actual case, an appraiser 
brought from a distant section of the 
company not only announced that 
he would make no derogatory re- 
marks, but emphasized his detach- 
ment from the whole procedure by 
not removing his hat and coat. The 
chairman realized that urging or fur- 
ther explanations would be fruitless 
at that point; he merely asked the 
man to sit down and listen. Soon the 
detached observer became so _inter- 
ested in the discussion that he began 
offering his own opinions. Ten min- 
utes later, he was participating freely. 
The chairman wisely made no com- 
ment on the change of attitude, then 
or later. When the meeting was over, 
he said only: “Well, thanks for help- 
ing us. You gave us several good 
points to consider.” And the man 





left the meeting apparently unaware 
that he had executed a complete 
about-face. 

Though it is best not to take issue 
with such a man directly, the chair- 
man can keep stressing the fact that 
the purpose of the meeting is to help 
the person being appraised improve 
on the job, and the chairman can 
demonstrate this by the tenor of his 
questions. He should emphasize this 
point particularly whenever there is 
one of the best ways of helping the 
hesitant man feel free to talk frankly. 

But drawing out the members of 
the group is not the chairman’s 
only duty as a leader. He must be 
alert at all times to the worth of the 
discussion. He must determine wheth- 
er any particular argument is leading 
to a worth-while conclusion or only 
to an impasse. Since he is trying to 
get unanimity, he will have, at times, 
to detach himself from the discussion 
and determine just where it is head- 
ing. If he feels that it is likely to be 
productive, he can let it go on, even 
though some members of the group 
are merely repeating themselves. If, 
however, he feels that no further 
benefit can be derived from an argu- 
ment, two courses are open to him: 
(1) he can drop the point completely; 
or (2) he can put it aside temporarily 
and come back to it later. In either 
case, he will have to exercise diplo- 
macy; for if he is not careful, one or 
two of the appraisers may adopt an 
attitude of passive resistance and con- 
tribute nothing of value for the rest 
of the session. 

The chairman must also determine 
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when there has been enough free dis- 
cussion of any point on which there 
is substantial agreement. Some execu- 
tives believe that there cannot be too 
much discussion, that all of it is good. 
This view is based on the assumption 
that more and more ideas come out 
as the talk continues, and that real 
opinions emerge only after a good 
deal of beating around the bush. Of- 
ten they feel that if the first com- 
ments are accepted and incorporated, 
the conclusions will be inaccurate. 
There is some truth in this, and the 
chairman should be careful not to 
change the subject too abruptly. 
However, when nothing new has 
been contributed for some time, it 
may be well to leave a particular phase 
of the appraisal and start in on a 
new point, even though some mem- 
bers of the group may seem inclined 
to continue belaboring the old one. 


How Much Gossip? 

A related consideration is the ex- 
tent to which the chairman should 
permit gossip. Gossip is a natural part 
of any gathering, and appraisal ses- 
sions are not likely to be an exception. 
It is part of the chairman’s respon- 
sibility to keep the conversation on an 
objective plane, but this does not 
mean that he must rule out gossip 
completely. A little of it may lead to 
some new thinking on the part of the 
appraisers. However, the chairman 
must keep gossip within reasonable 
bounds or too much time will be con- 
sumed. If the meeting shows signs of 
running on for more than two hours, 
the chairman would be well advised 
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to steer the discussion back to more 
factual material. 

After the first part of the discussion 
has come to a close, and the secre- 
tary has read his notes, the chairman 
should ask the group whether they 
want to include all the comments on 
which there is general agreement. 
Sometimes the members may not 
care to do so because evidence to 
support some of the opinions is lack- 
ing. The chairman can then decide 
whether any of the points should be 
considered further in an effort to 


bring out the evidence. 

The chairman’s responsibility to 
bring out the consensus of the meet- 
ing is one that cannot be met in a 
routine manner. A good chairman 
will vary his approach with each 
point so that he will not appear to be 


following a definite pattern. No mem- 
ber should be able to close his eyes 
and say, “Next item.” 

Even when discussion has brought 
out a point that is obviously pertinent, 
further discussion will be required to 
phrase the final statement in such a 
way that all participants can agree to 
it. An alert chairman will not ignore 
the man who, though he remains 
silent, gives evidence of mental reser- 
vations. From a practical standpoint, 
of course, not all participants can be 
expected to concur positively in all 
statements; some of them may not 
know enough about the man who is 
being appraised to judge all phases 
of his performance. No statement 
should go into the record if there is 
any opposition to it. But if an ap- 
praiser who does not volunteer agree- 
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ment is asked whether he has any 
evidence to the contrary and says 
“No,” this can be considered agree- 
ment from a practical standpoint. 

When agreement has been reached 
on all points covered in the appraisal 
and they have been phrased in a way 
that everyone can subscribe to, the 
chairman has one final duty before 
the meeting is brought to a close: he 
must stress again the confidential 
nature of the discussion. Some execu- 
tives feel that this is unnecessary after 
the first few meetings; once the pro- 
cedure has been established, they con- 
tend, no one is likely to forget this 
point. However, there is the possibili- 
ty that a rule no longer stressed will 
eventually be ignored, and any breach 
of confidence could have serious con- 
sequences. If the results are broad- 
cast widely, opposition to the whole 
procedure could develop. The man 
who has been appraised should learn 
of his standing from his immediate 
superior, the person from whom he 
naturally expects guidance; hints 
from anyone else are likely to make 
him uneasy. 


The Rules Are Simple 

It can be seen that the rules for 
conducting the sessions are few and 
simple. But a successful session is not 
merely a matter of rules. As he gains 
experience, the chairman will acquire 
new skills, and the meetings will gain 
in value. Appraisers, too, are trained 
through practice. 

Some variations in the procedure 
outlined is permissible when the man 
who is being appraised is high in the 





management organization and the ap- 
praisers are, therefore, the operating 
heads of the company or the corporate 
officers. In such a case, a high-level 
staff man can act as secretary, and 
the top people may agree to allow 
him to phrase the conclusions later. 
In instances of this kind, the secre- 
tary is usually able to reflect the fla- 
vor of the discussion accurately, and 
few changes in his first draft will be 
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This may appear to be a violation 
of one of the principles pointed out 
earlier: that the appraisers themselves 
should agree on the phraseology and 
work it out together. Experience will 
show, however, that the higher up in 
the organization the appraisers are, 
the more likely they are to express 
their opinions with precision. At no 
time should an appraisal session take 
longer than is necessary, and at the 


necessary. top level this is particularly important. 


Disabling Work Injuries Show Slight Drop in 1957 


DISABLING on-the-job injuries in 1957 were slightly less than in the preceding 
year according to estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. About 1,490 
employees suffered job injuries—20,000 fewer than in 1956. Of the injuries, 
10,400 were fatal, 67,600 caused some permanent physical impairment, and the 
remaining 1,412,000 were of a temporary nature—the injured workers being dis- 
abled for at least one full day but recovering without permanent ill effects. 

The injuries caused the loss of about 40 million man-days. However, taking 
the future effects of the fatal and permanently impairing injuries into account, 
the loss amounts to approximately 174 million man-days, equalling a year’s 
full-time employment for some 560,000 workers, the BLS points out. 

Manufacturing was the only field in which there was a significant drop from 
the 1956 figures—about 7 per cent. In finance, service, government, and mis- 
cellaneous industries, there were 8,000 more injuries than in 1956; however, 
since this increase was smaller than the rise in employment, the injury rate 
actually was reduced. In agriculture, construction, mining and quarrying, 
public utilities, trade, and transportation the number of injuries remained about 
the same. 














The use of an outside consultant to negotiate 
the company’s contract is not without its ad- 
vantages—but these may be offset by the long- 
term hazards of this apparently growing trend. 


The Labor Relations Consultant 
As Contract Negotiator 


DALTON E. McFARLAND 


Associate Director 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University 


Iw very vance or very small compan- 
ies, bargaining tends to be a more or 
less self-contained process. The giant 
corporation can usually. muster from 
within the company whatever expert 
help and advice the industrial rela- 
tions department needs in preparing 
for contract talks, while the small 
company with a relatively simple bar- 
gaining situation is equally well adapt- 
ed to carrying on negotiations without 
outside assistance. Most businesses, 
however, do not fall within either of 
these categories. Collective bargain- 
ing has become so complex that, in 
the majority of cases, companies make 
no attempt to maintain an industrial 
relations staff equal to any and every 
situation. When the need arises, they 
call in an expert. 

What form this assistance takes will 


depend on the company’s particular 
situation. If the industrial relations 
executive does not have legal training, 
he may prefer to have a lawyer sit in 
on the talks. In some localities and 
industries, the necessary aid and coun- 
sel are provided by an employers’ as- 
sociation. Yet a third variety of out- 
side expert—and one whom compan- 
ies have come to use more and more 
during the past few years—is the labor 
relations consultant. 

This article is not concerned with 
weighing the pros and cons of these 
various means of supplementing the 
resources of the regular industrial re- 
lations staff. Its purpose, rather, is to 
examine a more recent trend that ap- 
pears to constitute a sharp break away 
from this practice—the use of the 
outside specialist not merely as an aid 





Nore. The data used as illustrative material in this article were collected in the course of a research 
project on the role and functions of industrial relations directors, financed in part by the Michigan 
State University Research Fund from 1953 to 1956. 
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in negotiations but as the negotiator 
himself. 

Admittedly, the number of com- 
panies now using consultants to ne- 
gotiate their contracts for them is not 
yet large. Nevertheless, my research 
indicates that the practice is growing 
and that the time is ripe for an as- 
sessment of its possible effects on the 
future course of collective bargaining. 


A Radical Departure 


The use of a consultant to nego- 
tiate the company’s contract repre- 
sents, of course, a radical departure 
from the practice of employing an out- 
side expert in a purely advisory ca- 
pacity. In the latter case, the labor 
relations executive usually acts as 
company spokesman, directing the 
discussions and taking the initiative 
in planning and developing company 
strategy and tactics, though he may 
ask the consultant to sit in on the 
talks to advise or take part in the 
bargaining. 

In this situation, the labor relations 
executive occupies a designated posi- 
tion in the organizational hierarchy. 
He participates broadly in all com- 
pany affairs, and is continuously in- 
volved in formal and informal chan- 
nels of communication. He defines 
problems and formulates policies, sub- 
ject to management’s higher author- 
ity. The consultant, on the other 
hand, ordinarily assumes no broad 
managerial _responsibilities—he _ad- 
vises, but the responsibility for mak- 
ing the decisions remains with the 
company. 

The new practice is fundamentally 


different in character. It involves re- 
placing the labor relations executive 
entirely by turning over all negotiat- 
ing to the outside consultant. A few 
examples will serve to indicate the 
growing use of consultants in this 
capacity. In one large Midwestern 
city where there is a heavy concen- 
tration of manufacturing industry, a 
vice president of industrial relations 
reported: 


One of the biggest trends I know of now 
going on in personnel is turning over 
responsibility for contract negotiations to 
an outside consulting firm. I know at 
least four outfits in this town that have 
done it. If you watch you'll see that a lot 
more are going to be doing it. 


Take the Loomis Company,’ for exam- 
ple. Their industrial relations director is 
a good friend of mine. Last month he 
resigned to start his own consulting serv- 
ice to do contract negotiating for several 
companies. Guess who his first client is? 
The Loomis Company! They can pay 
him a lot less than his former salary, 
but still get the benefit of his services. 
Of course, he knows that company back- 
ward and forward, too. He’s planning 
to do the same work for a lot more 
clients. 


The industrial relations director of 
a multi-plant manufacturing com- 
pany made this comment: 


It wouldn’t take much inducement to 
get me to leave this job and do some 
consulting. These small companies are 
really hard up when it comes to dealing 
with unions. They don’t know how to 
do a good job of negotiating. I know 
that I could go out and pick up enough 
clients in this area to make a go of it. 


*Names of persons and companies have been 
changed to make them unidentifiable. 
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I'd take a cut in income for a while, but 
eventually I could make a lot more than 
I’m getting now. 


For consultants engaged in general 
practice in the field of industrial re- 
lations, the area of negotiating and 
administering contracts is particularly 
inviting. As one consultant put it, 
“The consultant’s potential is exploit- 
ed to the fullest when he not only 
advises but negotiates too. Contract 
negotiation is an art which re- 
quires experience—not the once-a-year 
type—but the full-time day and night 
process in which the professionals on 
both sides participate.” * 


Why the Trend Developed 


A number of factors have contribu- 
ted to the increased reliance upon out- 
side negotiators. First of all, the prac- 
tice of using management consultants 
has grown rapidly over the past dec- 
ade. Instead of maintaining their own 
units for research, training, market 
analysis, and other planning and ad- 
visory functions, many companies 
have substituted outside consultants 
at lower cost. Thus the use of con- 
sultants in contract negotiation is part 
of a larger pattern of company be- 
havior generally. 

The increasing number of long- 
term contracts has been another influ- 
ential factor. A contract lasting two, 
three, or even five years can be nego- 
tiated in a few months. When the con- 
tract is signed, what is there left for 
the negotiator to do? The industrial 
*I. Paster, “The Role of the Consultant in In- 


dustrial Relations,” Michigan Business Review, 
November, 1956, p. 28. 
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relations man may be well aware 
that there is still plenty of work ahead, 
but his boss may wonder whether 
high-priced bargaining talent is really 
needed any more. If the contract has 
been properly negotiated, living with 
it should call for a lower order of 
skills. Especially in industries where 
pattern bargaining prevails, employ- 
ers are apt to feel that the skilled bar- 
gaining talent should be concentrated 
mainly in the company that sets the 
pattern, and that no particular skill 
is needed to follow it. 

Another reason for the growing 
trend is that negotiating requires 
complex skills and the available sup- 
ply of capable negotiators is limited. 
Large companies can bid high for 
their services, but in this contest the 
smaller concern is likely to lose out. 
Even if a small employer can afford to 
pay a substantial salary, it may seem 
to him that a consultant with broad 
experience gained in representing a 
variety of other companies can offer 
him more for his money. No matter 
how many years’ experience a com- 
pany labor relations man may have 
had in the field, his mental outlook is 
confined to the situation in the com- 
pany that employs him. 

A company may also decide to use 
an outside consultant because of the 
belated realization that its previous 
negotiator was something less than 
adequate. When a negotiator allows 
the union to extract heavy concessions, 
the fact is not always immediately ap- 
parent. His weakness may not show up 
in response to the union’s money de- 
mands where industry or area wage 
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patterns exist. The costly items he 
signs away in the non-wage sections 
of the contract may be obscured by an 
outwardly untroubled labor situation. 
It may be several years before man- 
agement becomes aware of his mis- 
takes, but when it does, the reaction 
is likely to be swift and strong. Not 
only this particular negotiator, but the 
other company negotiators become 
suspect, and the consultant who offers 
to bargain for the company instead 
finds a warm welcome. 

A more subtle explanation for the 
growing trend, however, is that direct, 
face-to-face relations between the em- 
ployer and his employees are progres- 
sively deteriorating. Collective bar- 
gaining seems to be in the process of 
shifting to an extra-company phase in 
which both sides depend more and 
more on outside representatives—the 
employer on the consultant and the 
union on the international represen- 
tative or business agent. 

Thus dissatisfaction with direct, 
face-to-face bargaining may be regard- 
ed as another cause of the increasing 
reliance on consultants. One industrial 
relations director put it this way: 


This thing is caused in part at least by 
the fact that people find it hard to talk 
to one another face to face. A good ex- 
ample is the tough time we have getting 
supervisors to talk with their people 
about unpleasant items during their an- 
nual appraisals. We keep looking for 
ways of avoiding this job of talking 
with people, especially about things that 
might be considered problems. 

Actually companies don’t negotiate with 
unions anymore anyway. All they do 
is go along with the patterns prevailing 
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already. If somebody settles for eight 
cents then all you do when you negoti- 
ate is try to get the union to agree to 
less than the pattern, but usually you 
have to give at least that. Did you ever 
know of a company that really negotiated 
something i# wanted into a contract? 
Most of the time what you have going 
on is that the company has to talk with 
the union to keep them from taking too 
much away... . 


The Advantages 


Obviously, when a company em- 
ploys an outside consultant to do its 
negotiating, it does so in the belief 
that the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment outweigh the disadvantages. Ac- 
tually, this is a highly debatable point. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that this 
transfer of responsibility may prove 
more costly than management antici- 
pates. Let us consider, first of all, the 
advantages that may be expected to 
follow from handing over the bargain- 
ing to an outside party. 

Expertness. First and foremost, the 
company obtains the services of an 
expert. Whether negotiating skill be 
defined as the ability to “pin the 
union’s ears back,” to drive the union 
into a corner and keep it there, to safe- 
guard management’s freedom to man- 
age, or to resist the union’s demands 
for more, not many people possess it. 
It is difficult to find executives who 
combine logic, common sense, and 
toughness with the sensitivity that is 
essential for skillful bargaining. And 
when, as sometimes happens, a rela- 
tively untrained man is called upon 
to conduct negotiations at short notice 
and without adequate preparation, the 
outcome can be costly indeed. 
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The outsider. Since he is not a 
member of the company’s regular 
staff, the status of the consultant is 
different from an employee’s, for his 
lifetime career is not tied to the 
whims of one boss. He remains an 
independent agent, safeguarded by 
professional or  semi-professional 
standards of conduct, and protected 
by the ability to sever his connections 
with the organization with little, if 
any, probable discredit. 

The fact that he is an outsider offers 
several advantages to both the com- 
pany and the consultant himself. Con- 
sciously or not, the company finds 
the outsider a useful scapegoat. Should 
conflicts develop between management 
and the union, he can be blamed. His 
outside status may be an advantage 
also in actually dealing with the 
union. Companies have often resented 
unions as outsiders, and have resisted 
bargaining with union leaders, inter- 
national representatives, or business 
agents, who are not company em- 
ployees but seek to establish condi- 
tions of work and employment for 
those who are. Consequently, the 
union may view the company’s re- 
liance on the consultant as a retalia- 
tory measure and approach him with 
caution at least in the early stages of 
negotiation. 

In some cases, the consultant’s abili- 
ty to talk to the union may be en- 
hanced, since the outsider can do 
more “experting” than insiders. He 
may impress the union that since the 
company went to the trouble of bring- 
ing him in, he must be an important 
person, and now it really means busi- 
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ness. For a time at least, he will be a 
relative stranger, and the union men 
will have to use caution while trying 
to figure him out. Finally, his coun- 
terpart on the union side, the inter- 
national representative or business 
agent, has some practical insight into 
the role of the outsider too, and 
may be more willing to accept him as 
an equal adversary. 

Actually, the use of a labor rela- 
tions consultant for the purposes we 
have noted constitutes what may be 
called a flight from reality. It offers 
an escape mechanism whereby harried 
executives can flee from the pressures 
and the headaches, the acrimony and 
the tensions of bargaining. Most peo- 
ple feel more comfortable when they 
do not have to face unpleasant con- 
flicts head on. As one consultant who 
took over bargaining for a company 
commented, “The employer could rest 
easy. Someone else was assuming the 
responsibility of dealing with an ag- 
gressive, persistent, and somewhat dif- 
ficult union representative.” * 

Financial gains. Another advantage 
lies in. the initial savings which usual- 
ly can be made in salaries. When the 
consultant takes over, there may be 
less need for a regular labor relations 
staff. Whether there is any saving in 
the long run depends on how much 
time the consultant gives. In many 
cases, he will wind up his part of the 
work before his fees equal the salaries 
that would normally be paid to the 
staff group. A company employee 
may still be needed as a point of con- 
tact between the consultant and man- 


"Ibid. 
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agement, and to carry on day-to-day 
relations under the contract. However, 
since he does not have to be as highly 
skilled, his salary can be lower, and 
he can perform other duties as well. 


The Disadvantages 


Despite these advantages, the de- 
cision to transfer contract negotia- 
tion to an outside consultant entails 
a number of drawbacks that are not 
immediately apparent and may be all 
the more serious in that the adverse 
effects usually accumulate over rela- 
tively long periods of time. Before 
taking such a step, the company must 
weigh the following considerations: 

Abdication of responsibility. A dan- 
ger inherent in any consulting rela- 
tionship lies in the tendency of com- 
pany executives to relinquish their fi- 
nal authority. Actually, some consul- 
tants do look upon decision making 
as part of their function; but many 
more believe that once they have con- 
tributed their thinking and advice, the 
company should make the decisions. 
Nevertheless, it is only natural for the 
consultant to use any power and au- 
thority which executives are willing 
to give him. This can be exceedingly 


dangerous in contract work. As has: 


been said, management often thinks 
that once the initial agreement has 
been signed, subsequent negotiations 
are more or less routine. In turning 
over its negotiating to a consultant, 
management may think that little real 
authority is being delegated and be 
unaware of the need to maintain con- 
trol. Such a situation is ripe for the 
complete abdication of responsibility 


by managers who are presumably 
being paid to safeguard the interests 
of the company. 

Though it may be argued that this 
is not at all what is intended, to execu- 
tives who have constantly been wor- 
ried about the effectiveness of the 
company’s negotiators there is a strong 
temptation to abdicate authority in 
this area, especially if they believe that 
they have at last found a good man. 
Then too, consultants are human also, 
and equally tempted to acquire the 
influence and importance which gen- 
erally accompany authority. 

It may also be argued that outside 
negotiators cannot function success- 
fully if their authority and responsi- 
bility are limited. The results demand- 
ed of them require virtually the same 
amount of authority as is usually given 
to company men. Although the com- 
pany negotiator may complain that he 
does not have enough real authority 
at the bargaining table, his status as 
an insider who is associated with top 
management gives him the benefits 
of apparent authority. The union’s as- 
sumptions about the extent of his 
power may or may not be true, but 
either way he stands to gain. The 
consultant has little chance to capi- 
talize on this halo effect, even when 
management is willing to abdicate 
to him, for as an outsider he is known 
to be removed from close and con- 
tinuous association with the 
sources of authority. 

Intensified animosity of unions. 
Delegating contract negotiation and 
administration to a consultant un- 
doubtedly intensifies the frequent dis- 


true 
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like of unions for the way manage- 
ment does things. The company may 
not care about this reaction; indeed, 
it may be part of its strategy to pro- 
voke it. Nevertheless, management 
must take into account the fact that 
the union may strongly resent its ap- 
parent desire to avoid the pressures of 
bargaining by using an outsider. 

The consultant's lack of company 
knowledge. Another disadvantage is 
that no outsider can be intimately ac- 
quainted with all the details of com- 
pany operations, however much he 
tries to familiarize himself with all 
phases of the business. The fact that 
he negotiates for several companies 
may leave him with a confusing ar- 
ray of background information which 
he has difficulty in keeping straight. 
The company cannot possibly tell 
him everything he should know and 
valuable historical perspectives are 
likely to be lost sight of in the effort 
to keep abreast of current facts. 

Fuel for the line-staff conflict. The 
assigning of contract negotiations to 
staff executives has, in many cases, 
served to intensify the age-old con- 
flict with the line. Far from eliminat- 
ing this particular source of friction, 
the use of an outside negotiator would 
seem to leave the line even farther 
out on a limb than before. 

Lack of continuity. Negotiation is 
not the only process in collective 
bargaining. Administration of the con- 
tract is also important, and the con- 
sultant who helps negotiate may not 
be able to assist in carrying it out. 
Those who must work to make the 
contract a living and practical docu- 
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ment may resent being saddled with 
the results of the outsider’s negotia- 
tions. Even when company execu- 
tives “sit in” on such negotiations, 
they may still take second place in 
matters of tactics, strategy, policies, 
and procedures. They still have to 
face the fact of administering the con- 
tract someone else negotiated. 

The trend to conformity. Partly 
because of his unfamiliarity with the 
details of the various companies he 
represents, the outside consultant 
tends to conduct bargaining in a stand- 
ardized way and to negotiate stand- 
ardized contracts. This tendency is 
reinforced by his need to be efficient 
and to consolidate his efforts. 

The danger of increased conform- 
ity in labor contracts lies in further 
stifling some of the competitive forces 
which give vitality to American busi- 
ness. Technological advances have re- 
sulted in standardized production 
methods among plants in the same in- 
dustry. New techniques, machinery, 
and equipment, are immediately avail- 
able to all. One of the chief areas 
still open for the exercise of individu- 
al company skill is the management 
of employees. The labor contract 
spells out in detail the relationships 
between an employer and his work- 
ers. Should contracts become stand- 
ardized, methods of managing work- 
ers will tend to become stereotyped 
also. These considerations suggest 
that a company give careful thought 
to its objectives and if possible, pro- 
vide for keeping the contract and its 
administration directly responsive to 
its own particular needs. 
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The field of contract negotiation re- 
mains an intriguing one for consult- 
ants. It is a demanding field which 
requires highly complex skills and 
familiarity with a voluminous amount 
of knowledge. 

Some companies, particularly small- 
er ones, may need labor relations help 
which they cannot afford to employ 
on a full-time basis. There is consid- 
erable benefit in using an able, rep- 


utable consultant, provided that 
management does not abdicate its re- 
sponsibility and that the company 
continues to employ on a full-time 
basis as many skilled labor relations 
people as it can afford. On the other 
hand, aside from the fact that labor 
relations is not a good field for penny- 
pinching at any time, consultants may 
well increase rather than reduce costs 
unless their services are properly used. 


Latest Data on Union Membership 


THERE WERE approximately 18.5 million union members in 1956, according to the 
latest union directory issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering national 
and international unions with headquarters in the United States. More than 
77,000 locals were affiliated with these organizations. 

Over 90 per cent of the members (16.9 million) belonged to AFL-CIO unions, 
while 1.6 million were in independent unions. (Since 1956, unions with at least 
1.6 million members have been expelled from the CIO-AFL.) Slightly more 
than 1 million workers were outside the United States, primarily in Canada. 

Manufacturing industries claimed over 8 million union members, while another 
8 million worked in non-manufacturing fields (mining, construction, transporta- 
tion, telephone and telegraph, electric and gas utilities, trade, finance and insur- 
ance, service, and agriculture and fisheries). 

About 2.5 million members—less than 15 per cent of the total—were white- 
collar workers in clerical, professional, and sales occupations. Approximately 
3.4 million members were women. 

Membership was heavily concentrated in a few unions. The six largest 
unions, each with 500,000 or more members, accounted for one-third of the 
total union membership. At the other end of the scale, there were 89 unions 
with under 25,000 members, while 57 had from 25,000 to 100,000 members, 
and 37 had from 100,000 to 500,000. 














Under a somewhat formidable title that may have 
deterred many personnel people from exploring 
the volume further, the U.S. Department of 
Labor recently published a valuable selection and 
placement aid. Here’s an account of how it can 
be applied, across the board, to all jobs. 


Matching Job Requirements 
And Worker Qualifications 


SIDNEY A. FINE 


Job Classification Adviser 
U. S. Employment Service 


By ano LARGE, the process of match- 
ing men and jobs tends to gravitate 
toward one or the other of two ex- 
tremes. Either the employer looks for 
people possessing the precise experi- 
ence called for in the job specification, 
in which case he not only greatly nar- 
rows his field of choice but may well 
fail to obtain some of the other quali- 
ties in an employee that would actu- 
ally enrich and develop the job; or 
else he falls back on generalities, such 
as “engineer, ‘the 


” 


talent,” “imagination,” 
“good worker,” and so on. If he fol- 
lows this course, he runs the risk of 
losing out on training and experience 
that may be relevant and valuable, be- 
sides wasting a lot of time in sifting 
through a flood of unsuitable ap- 
plications. 

A vast amount of know-how goes 
into the analysis of job requirements 
and the testing and evaluation of 
worker qualifications. But when it 
comes to matching one against the 
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other, most employers are compelled 
to rely on their intuition rather than 
on any systematic means of bridging 
the gap. Can this communications 
barrier be overcome? A recent pub- 
lication of the United States Employ- 
ment Service represents, it is felt, a 
substantial start in that direction. 
This publication is entitled, Esti- 
mates of Worker Trait Requirements 
for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles'— 
a considerable mouthful which, for 
the sake of brevity, we shall simply 
call the Estimates from here on. To 
understand what it is and the various 
ways in which it can be put to prac- 
tical use, a brief account of how it 
came to be published is necessary. 
For many years, the USES has been 
confronted with the problem of how 
to send industry the workers it needs 


* Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. at $2.25 per copy. 
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MATCHING JOB REQUIREMENTS AND WORKER QUALIFICATIONS 


in the absence of exact specifications 
as to what kind of workers are 
wanted. Job titles alone are notorious- 
ly misleading and descriptions of even 
the major duties or tasks involved in 
a particular job may not tell the most 
important part of the story. On nu- 
merous occasions, it has happened 
that workers referred by the USES 
in response to the information sup- 
plied by a company are rejected while 
other workers who are not referred, 
though they are also in the USES 
files, apply on their own and are 
hired. 

From follow-up studies it appeared 
that whether this state of affairs was 
due to incomplete job specifications, 
or to the fact that insufficient infor- 
mation had been obtained from the 
applicant, the root of the trouble was 
the general lack of any real basis for 
matching the two. Furthermore, it 
was evident that the situation would 
not improve until a way could be 
found to communicate job specifica- 
tions in more general terms than spe- 
cific skills and abilities, yet still pre- 
cise enough so that the relationship 
between a worker’s qualifications and 
the requirements of the job could 
definitely be identified. In effect, a 
“requirements and qualifications” lan- 
guage was needed, to develop a single 
classification structure that could be 
applied, across the board, to all types 
of jobs. 

In tackling this problem, the USES 
began by asking: What were the basic 
trait requirements for any job? Fol- 
lowing a series of conferences, it was 
decided that among the components 
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that offered the best potential for fur- 
ther investigation were: 

1. Training time 

2. Aptitudes 

3. Temperaments 

4. Interests 

5. Physical capacities 

6. Working conditions 

From comprehensive studies of 
each of these components, the follow- 
ing scales or factors against which 
all jobs could be rated were devel- 
oped: 

1. Training Time. Defined as the 
amount of (a) general educational de- 
velopment (GED) and (b) specific 
vocational preparation (SVP) _neces- 
sary for average performance in a 
particular job. Rating scales: GED, 
seven levels; SVP, nine levels. 

2. Aptitudes. The specific capacities 
or abilities required for average suc- 
cessful performance in a_ particular 
job. Eleven aptitudes are included in 
this component: Verbal (V), Nu- 
merical (N), Spatial (S), Form Per- 
ception (P), Clerical Perception (Q), 
Motor Coordination (K), Finger 
Dexterity (F), Manual Dexterity 
(M), Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination 
(E), Color Discrimination (C), and 
Intelligence, or general learning abil- 
ity (G). Rating scales: Intelligence, 
four levels; all other aptitudes, five 
levels, representing the distribution of 
aptitudes found in the general work- 
ing population. 

3. Temperaments. For the purposes 
of this study, these were defined as 
“those personality qualities which re- 
main fairly constant and reveal a per- 
son’s intrinsic nature.” Twelve fac- 
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tors, based on an analysis of 12 dif- 
ferent types of job situations to which 
workers must adjust. 

4. Interests. This component is de- 
fined as a preference for certain types 
of work accompanied by a dislike or 
rejection of contrary types of work. 
It comprises five pairs of factors in 
which preference for one factor of a 
pair implies rejection of the other. 

5. Physical Capacities. The specific 
constitutional traits necessary for a 
worker to meet the physical demands 
of the job. Six factors, of which the 
first (Strength) is rated on a five- 
point scale. 

6. Working Conditions. The phys- 
ical surroundings which make spe- 
cific demands on a worker’s physical 
capacities. Seven factors. 

The rating manuals developed for 
each of these components were then 
used by USES analysts to rate 4,000 
jobs selected from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles as being repre- 
sentative in terms of such variables 
as occupational area, industry, and 
level of complexity. The Estimates is 
a compilation of all the ratings for 
these 4,000 jobs in terms of the six 
components listed above and some 
other requirements that need not con- 
cern us here. 

In addition to providing a series of 
reference points for each of the 4,000 
jobs studied, the Estimates contains a 
set of rating manuals in which the 
factors comprising each component 
are defined and illustrated with rele- 
vant benchmark job situations. In- 
structions for rating, with typical ex- 
amples, are also given. 
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What does all this mean, in prac- 
tical terms, to the employer? Let us 
look first, by way of illustration, at 
the reference points for one of these 
4,000 jobs—Sheet Metal Worker, Air- 
craft I. This job is defined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles as 
follows: 


Cuts and forms sheet metal used in the 
assembly of aircraft parts, fittings, and 
structural members, using hand tools and 
sheet-metal-working machines. Usually 
designated according to the operation 
performed and, in some plants, according 
to the degree of proficiency acquired, as 
sheet-metal bench mechanic, first class; 
sheet-metal bench mechanic, second class. 
May mark lay-out on sheet metal ac- 
cording to blueprints or specifications 
[Sheet-Metal Lay-Out Man]. 


The evaluation of this information 
in the Estimates appears on a single 
line and is read with the aid of a 
template which identifies the trait 
components and factors. The reading 
is shown on the accompanying dia- 
gram. Here is how the data are in- 
terpreted. 

Training Time. The GED require- 
ment—level 4—is about average. As 
defined in the Estimates, it means 
that to do this job a worker needs 
to “apply common-sense understand- 
ing to carry out instructions fur- 
nished in written, oral, or diagram- 
matic form and must deal with prob- 
lems involving several concrete vari- 
ables.” In addition, he must be able 
to make arithmetical calculations in- 
volving fractions, decimals, and per- 
centages. (The worker’s ability to do 
this may have been acquired through 
schooling, experience, or self-study.) 
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Trait Requirements for Aircraft Sheet Metal Worker | 
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The SVP requirement—level 7— 
means two to four years of vocation- 
al training. This may have been ac- 
quired through experience in learner 
jobs, apprenticeship, or some other 
type of formal vocational training. 

Aptitudes. The ratings show that 
the Sheet Metal Worker, Aircraft I is 
estimated to need average ability in 
seven aptitudes—intelligence, verbal, 
numerical, spatial, form perception, 
motor cordination, and finger dex- 
terity. For clerical perception, eye- 
hand-foot coordination, and color dis- 
crimination, he can have less; for 
manual dexterity, he needs to have 
more.” 

Temperaments. The requirements 
mean that this job entails adjustment 
to making evaluations of information 
using measurable or verifiable criteria 
(O) and the precise attainment of set 
tolerances, limits, and standards (Y). 

Interests. These requirements indi- 
cate that successful workers in this 
job prefer routine, concrete, organ- 
ized activities to abstract, creative 
ones, and similarly have an interest 


? These aptitudes, with the exception of eye- 
hand-foot coordination and color discrimination 
are measured by the USES General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB). 


in machines and mechanical processes, 
as opposed to work dealing with 
people. ® 

Physical Capacities. The rating 
shows that this is a medium strength 
job (lifting and carrying of objects 
weighing up to 25 pounds). In addi- 
tion, the abilities to reach, handle, 
finger, and feel (4) and see (6) are 
essential. 

Working Conditions. This is an in- 
side job and noisy. 

It should be emphasized that this 
analysis applies to the job of aircraft 
sheet-metal worker as defined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. If 
the job differs in some way from this 
definition, then the analysis will prob- 
ably vary also. Hence, the significance 
of these data as reference points. The 
employer can compare specific job ac- 
tivities and situations with the Dic- 
tionary definitions and vary his work- 
er trait requirements accordingly. 

From this one example, it should 
be apparent that the Estimates can be 


* Though only two temperamental attitudes and 
two interests are indicated here, in practice, as 
many as appear warranted may be used to de- 
scribe the requirements of a job or the abilities 
of a worker. Instructions for rating tempera- 
ments and interests are given in Appendices C 
and D of the Estimates. 
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a primary aid to personnel staffs in 
the preparation of meaningful job 
specifications. A personnel manager 
cannot be expected to have a detailed 
knowledge of every job in the plant. 
Yet job evaluation, merit rating, and 
training cannot be carried out effec- 
tively without this knowledge. It is 
not enough to simply know the du- 
ties as they are typically reported 
since, as has been pointed out, these 
duties must be translated into infor- 
mation about workers. The statement 
“operates a drill press to put holes in 
metal plate” has one meaning if the 
work is done under mass production 
conditions and quite another if it is 
only one of several duties performed 
by one or two workers in a special 
job. The difference may require dif- 
ferent training time, temperaments, 
aptitudes and even interests. The 
across-the-board analysis of the Esti- 
mates will point up these differences. 

Using the Dictionary of Occupa- 

tional Titles and the Estimates as a 
guide, job specifications may be pre- 
pared as follows: 

1. List jobs by title and department. 

2. Check descriptions of these jobs 
in the D.O.T. 

3. Note the evaluations for these 
jobs—as listed in the Estimates— 
next to the titles. 

4. Check any variation from the 
D.O.T. definition with supervi- 
sors and workers. 

5. In the case of variations, alter the 
evaluations, using the criteria 
supplied for this purpose in the 
rating manuals at the back of the 
Estimates. 
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For example, suppose our aircraft 
sheet-metal worker is employed on an 
experimental job in which he has to 
do all his own layout from blueprints, 
using micrometers, squares, rules, and 
other measuring instruments; solve 
problems involving some knowledge 
of geometry and trigonometry; and 
work closely with the plant’s engi- 
neers and technicians. These varia- 
tions from the standard specifications 
for Sheet Metal Worker, Aircraft I 
may call for higher intelligence and 
numerical and spatial aptitude. It may 
be desirable for this employee to have 
the temperamental abilities to adjust 
to variety and change and to deal 
with people, as well as a greater in- 
terest in technical and scientific ac- 
tivities rather than in routine, con- 
crete types of work. By clarifying 
such divergences from the D.O.T,, the 
Estimates can greatly simplify the 
problem of recruiting, evaluating, and 
paying this type of worker. 

Since most jobs are in a state of 
flux because of technological, organi- 
zational, and personnel changes, this 
type of structured analysis is highly 
desirable, if the organization is to 
keep abreast of new developments. 


An Aid in Determining 
Recruitment Policy 

Such an analysis can also throw 
light on the company’s over-all man- 
power situation and help shape its 
recruitment policy. For example, be- 
ginning jobs typically require lower 
aptitudes and training time and only 
a narrow and limited range of tem- 
peraments and interests. In some in- 
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dustries, they may also require great- 
er strength and the capacity to with- 
stand more stringent working condi- 
tions. On the other hand, a different 
trait pattern is required in the jobs 
that are considered to be more skilled 
and to involve greater responsibility— 
those to which a worker is typically 
promoted. Assuming that the com- 
pany’s policy is to promote from with- 
in, which pattern should it follow? 


A Contribution to Morale 

If recruiting is done primarily to 
meet the requirements of lower-level 
jobs and workers with no more than 
the necessary skills are hired, there 
will be no reservoir of skills to draw 
on for promotions. But if the com- 
pany hires in accordance with the 
pattern indicated for higher-level jobs, 
its skill potential may be greater than 
is necessary. Also there is the possi- 
bility that the workers who are hired 
will have difficulty in adjusting to the 
limited requirements of the starting 
jobs, and that the best men may quit. 
How can the company be sure of 
holding on to the workers it really 
wants to keep, particularly if it is 
unable to move them along as rapidly 
as it would wish? 

Here, again, the Estimates can help 
to clarify the picture. With an accu- 
rate knowledge of the skills the com- 
pany already has, its promotion possi- 
bilities, and the promotion rate, re- 
cruiting can be geared to the opportu- 
nities that actually exist. The person- 
nel department can avoid loading up 
with too many workers whose poten- 
tial is either too high or too low. In so 


doing, it can make a positive con- 
tribution to greater individual job 
satisfaction as well as to a higher level 
of morale throughout the organiza- 
tion generally. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the effective utilization of skills re- 
quires a knowledge of both job re- 
quirements and worker qualifications. 
A knowledge of only one or the other 
is not enough. What is more, both 
must be expressed in the same terms 
so that under- or over-qualification, 
or under-performance on the part of 
the qualified worker are easily appar- 
ent. The Estimates provides the lan- 
guage for working out these equa- 
tions. 

Many companies today recognize 
that one of their best sources of per- 
sonnel for key jobs is their present 
workforce. Their problem, however, 
is to locate these workers scientifical- 
ly, not merely by advertising for them. 
For some traits, such as aptitude 
and physical capacities, fairly precise 
appraisal instruments are available. In 
assessing interests and temperaments, 
the interview is still the best selection 
device. However, by providing nu- 
merous examples of the widely dif- 
ferent types of situations and activi- 
ties* that reflect various types of in- 
terests and temperamental adjust- 
ments, the Estimates suggests the di- 
rection the interview must take in or- 
der to secure this type of information. 

The use of these methods for gaug- 


“ Actually, this focus upon illustrative situations 
and activities rather than abstract concepts is the 
essential basis for “bridging the gap” between 
qualifications and requirements. 
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ing employee potential, as well as for 
recruitment, can provide the data 
needed to compare worker qualifica- 
tions with job specifications. Only 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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when the employer is armed with this 
knowledge can “effective,” let alone 
“maximum,” utilization become a 
reality. 


The Non-Directive Exit Interview 


To The Editors: 

Mr. Erwin Schoenfeld’s article, “The 
Non-Directive Exit Interview,” in your 
November-December issue seemed un- 
necessarily harsh on the “directive in- 
terview.” Certainly the “directive” in- 
terview is more readily adaptable to 
statistical analysis and comparison be- 
tween units or reevaluation of the same 
unit after a time lapse or significant 
change in working conditions. 

As a psychologist familiar with the 
non-directive approach I can appreciate 
the results achieved by a permissive tech- 
nique. However, from my own experi- 
ence I find that the typical exit interview 
“form” approach can be quite effectively 
integrated with the attitude and manner 
essential to the non-directive interview. 
This is particularly true when most of 
the questions are of the “open-end” type. 

Persons so obtuse and belligerent as to 
conduct an interview in the manner de- 
picted as typically “directive” should 
never have done any interviewing in the 
first place. Further, the odds against such 
an individual successfully switching to a 
non-directive approach must reach astro- 
nomical proportions, at least. 

The proper blending of the two tech- 


niques can result in depth of analysis 

combined with adaptability to statistical 
treatment. 

Rosert T. MacBain 

Supervisor of Testing 

The Torrington Company 

Torrington, Conn. 


To The Editors: 

The article, “The Non-Directive Exit 
Interview,” was certainly not intended to 
suggest that the traditional directive ap- 
proach to interviewing had no merits. 
On the contrary, directive interviewing 
techniques properly used are very effec- 
tive indeed. The article did, however, 
attempt to stress the point that under 
certain circumstances and with certain 
employees the non-directive exit inter- 
view approach is more effective in fur- 
nishing management with the specific 
information it needs to know. It is felt 
that frequently such information is more 
likely to be revealed by the departing 
employee when a non-directive exit in- 
terview is used. 

Erwin ScHOENFELD 

Employment Supervisor 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





The employee magazine and the union journal 
are both addressed to the same audience. How 
far do they serve as sounding-boards for oppos- 
ing points of view on labor relations issues? 


Trade Union Journal vs. 
Company Magazine 


GEORGE E. HAAS and HERMINE ZAGAT 


AMA Management Information Service 


Do tue contents of trade union 
journals and company magazines con- 
flict? Is the company editor the natu- 
ral opponent of the union journalist? 
Inasmuch as both types of publications 
are directed specifically to the em- 


ployee, it would seem logical to sup- 
pose that at least one of their functions 
is to present opposing points of view 
on issues of controversy between the 
company and the union. 

A recent AMA analysis of the con- 
tents of 45 company and 45 union 
publications,’ shows, however, that 
company house organs generally do 
not discuss collective bargaining is- 
sues or union activities—both, of 
course, main topics in union publica- 
tions. On the other hand, union pa- 
pers devote a considerable amount of 
space to neutral subjects not related 
to union activities or goals; while craft 
union papers, in particular, publish 
much material that is  industry- 
oriented, 


‘A study of the contents of union journals was 
reported in Management News, January, 1957. 


It should be emphasized that none 
of the publications studied was local 
in character. The union journals 
were selected from those published by 
the central headquarters of national or 
international unions; the house or- 
gans were limited to those put out by 
multi-plant companies (with at least 
two plants). Almost all the companies 
were heavily unionized, although a 
few had union contracts in only one 
or two plants. 

Of the 45 union publications, 27 
were published by former AFL un- 
ions, 11 by former CIO unions, and 
seven by independent unions. They 
include a representative group pub- 
lished by the older craft unions for- 
merly associated with the AFL, as 
well as those of the newer industrial 
unions that were part of the CIO. 

The comparative analysis was made 
by classifying, on a column-inch basis, 
the contents of single copies of each 
publication. Though the union jour- 
nals examined were published in Jan- 
uary, 1957 and the company magazines 
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the following November, the validity 
of the comparison rests on the assump- 
tion that the contents of both types of 
publication do not vary greatly from 
month to month. Anyone who reads 
union journals and employee house 
organs regularly knows that both offer 
a steady bill-of-fare which does not 
change radically. Since the total con- 
tent of the 90 publications was stud- 
ied, a fairly accurate picture of the 
typical trade union journal and the 
typical company publication was ob- 
tained. Statistically, the extreme items 
terd to cancel each other out because 
of the number of publications studied, 
so that a “weighted average” general- 
ization could be made for each type of 
publication. 

The classification was not made on 
the basis of pre-selected categories. 
Rather, each publication was exam- 
ined and the subject matter of every 
article was noted along with the num- 
ber of column inches it took up. If 
a single feature or story covered more 
than one subject, it was listed under 
each. Photographs, cartoons, diagrams, 
graphs, and so forth, were also in- 
cluded. Since almost all the union jour- 
nals and house organs used the same 
body type size—10 or 12 point—a col- 
umn inch contained approximately 
the same number of words. Measure- 
ments were made to the nearest half 
inch. 

The results of the study are shown 
in detail in the accompanying table. 
The 45 union publications contained 
41,354 column inches of space. Ap- 
proximately 58 per cent (24,281 col- 
umn inches) was devoted to topics 
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directly related to union affairs and 
the economic, and political, and col- 
lective bargaining aims of the unions. 

The 45 company publications con- 
tained 24,601 column inches, of which 
75 per cent (17,875 column inches) 
was directly related to company af- 
fairs (in the same sense as the corre- 
sponding union items). 


The Over-all Findings 

As the totals indicate, on the aver- 
age, the union publications were al- 
most twice as long as the company 
publications. This is largely due to the 
fact that the union journal is an essen- 
tial communications link between the 
various local unions as well as be- 
tween the union headquarters and the 
locals. For example, The Ironworker, 
the monthly journal of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
AFL-CIO, regularly carries a listing 
of all local unions with addresses, 
meeting times, and names of officers 
for the use of the traveling ironworker 
in search of work. Other unions regu- 
larly publish lists of delinquent mem- 
bers, the numbers of lost dues books, 
and other practical operating informa- 
tion. Since companies have other ways 
of passing on essential information 
such as the interoflice memo, the bul- 
letin board, the annual report, and 
word-of-mouth communication, the 
house organ is reserved for material 
which is not related to the company’s 
day-to-day operations. On the other 
hand, a highly dispersed organization 
like the union which generally has lo- 
cals in various geographical areas, 
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Analysis of the Contents of Union Journals and Company House Organs 


UNION JOURNALS COMPANY HOUSE ORGANS 


Topic Column Inches Topic Column Inches 


Directly union-connected Directly company-connected 


» 


Collective bargaining 6,972 Internal news items 
Internal union affairs New plants, departmental and divisional 
Elections, appointments, rule changes, etc. 6,225 biographies of officers, etc. 
Political action 4,417 The company product 
Economics New products or services, sales trends, etc. 
Inflation, population and workforce, etc. 1,689 Official personnel items 
Organizational activities Promotions, transfers, etc. 
Unionization of the unorganized worker, etc. 1,412 Public relations activities 
-Public relations activities 476 Company-sponsored social activities 
Miscellaneous union items Company’s standing in own industry 
Corrupt unionism, AFL-CIO merger progress, etc. 3,090 Advertising firm’s own product or service 
Company inspirational items 
Total “Pep talk’ articles, poems, slogans, etc. 





Not directly union-connected 
Total 17,875 

Fraternal intelligence 

Social notes about members 4,095 
News of the trade 

New developments in the union’s trade 

jurisdiction, new products, equipment, plants, etc. 2,964 Personal and social notes 
Advertising Inspirational items 

Industrial and consumer 2,130 Religion, thrift, etc. 
Technical articles 1,332 Industry in general 
International _ politics 1,227 Economic conditions, etc. 405 
Public charity Advertising 

Community Chest, etc. 967 Other companies’ products and services 186 
Miscellaneous neutral items Miscellaneous neutral items 

Decorative typography, poetry, fiction, cartoons, Decorative typography, poetry, fiction, cartoons, 

general news 4,358 general news 2,471 
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Total, all items 41,354 Total, all items 
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depends on its journal to transmit 
much essential union information. 

The company publications did not 
mention collective bargaining, union 
organization drives, or other topics 
related to union activities. The union 
publications, of course, devoted a great 
deal of space to contract negotiations, 
organizing, political action related 
to collective bargaining, and back- 
ground items on economics which 
had some bearing on the collective 
bargaining situation of the union. 
While all the economic news in union 
papers was not directly associated with 
winning higher benefits, much of it 
served to stimulate support for union 
bargaining aims. 

Why is this type of item generally 
absent from company employee publi- 
cations? In another AMA survey, 42 
out of 85 management spokesmen said 
they were in favor of discussing labor 
relations in the company employee 
publication. But, when asked if their 
publications were actually used for 
this purpose, 29 respondents said, 
“Never” and eight answered, “Sel- 
dom.” Only one company spokesman 
said that the subject was discussed 
“regularly,” while 11 indicated that it 
was raised from time to time. Those 
who were opposed to discussing labor 
relations in the house organ felt that it 
interfered with the publication’s effec- 
tiveness as a morale builder and a 
means of giving employees a feeling 
of identification with the company. 
Instead, they thought, the controver- 
sial issues involved in labor relations 
should be discussed in regular griev- 
ance and negotiation procedures and 
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company letters and announcements,” 
and the survey showed that in prac- 
tice these were the channels generally 
used by the companies studied. At all 
events, the subject of labor relations 
was conspicuously absent from the 
45 house organs examined. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that all 90 publications adhered strict- 
ly to the patterns of coverage shown 
in the table. Rather, there appear to be 
two main types of union publications 
and two fairly different kinds of com- 
pany magazines. 


How Union Journals Differ 

Among the union publications, 
those of the craft unions differ from 
those of the industrial unions. Craft 
unions which consist of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers generally publish 
organs which contain a considerable 
amount of “fraternal intelligence”— 
social and personal notes about mem- 
bers. The craft papers also feature 
technical articles about the trade. For 
example, the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Journal carried an article on sheet 
metal cutting and welding, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen’s Magazine, one on 
the traction characteristics of different 
types of locomotives. In addition, trade 
news items inform members of new 
production methods and equipment, 
new plants, and current job openings. 
News about special legislation favor- 
ing the industry is also featured. Thus 
the locomotive engineers favor lower 


?For a full report on this survey, see, “Com- 


municating on Labor Relations,” PERSONNEL, 


July-Aug., 1957, p. 84. 
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taxes for the railroads and the hotel 
and restaurant employees favor more 
liberal alcoholic beverage control laws. 

Many craft publications carry a sub- 
stantial amount of industrial adver- 
tising aimed at selling tools and equip- 
ment to union members who may be 
potential customers themselves or 
have a voice in determining company 
purchases. 

The Lithographers’ Journal may be 
considered typical in this respect. The 
January issue consisted of 58 pages 
divided as follows: internal union af- 
fairs, 280.5 column inches; collective 
bargaining, 153; political action, 47; 
fraternal news, 67.5; technical mate- 
rial, 82.5; and industrial advertising 
(lithographic papers, ink, stones, and 
so forth), 446.5. Many of the adver- 
tisements in this publication were full- 
page or two-page spreads of the high 
quality appropriate to a printing trades 
union journal. Another union publica- 
tion well known for industrial adver- 
tising is the International Engineer, 
journal of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, which carries 
advertising for steam shovels, road 
graders, hoist motors, and other 
equipment. 

The craft union journal, then, em- 
phasizes the trade and the personal 
affairs of its members, as well as union 
aims and activities. 

In contrast, the typical industrial 
union paper concentrates on union- 
oriented subjects, particularly collec- 
tive bargaining, political action, and 
internal union affairs. Since industrial 
unions consist largely of unskilled 
workers, their publications seldom 


print technical articles and offer little 
trade news (except that related to col- 
lective bargaining). Little space is de- 
voted to fraternal news because the 
membership is generally too large and 
too widely dispersed to permit reason- 
able coverage. 

It should be noted that industrial 
unions do have some highly skilled 
craftsmen in their ranks. The United 
Automobile Workers, for example, in- 
cludes tool and die makers, machin- 
ists, and other skilled workers. How- 
ever, workers of this kind constitute a 
minority in the large industrial unions 
and news geared to their special inter- 
ests is not likely to appeal to the gen- 
eral membership. 


The Company Magazine 

Of the two main types of company 
employee publications, one is aimed 
solely at employees, while the other is 
addressed to other groups also, such 
as stockholders, customers, and the 
public. However, the two types tend 
to overlap. 

At one extreme is the house organ 
which concentrates almost exclusively 
on personal news about employees— 
marriages, births, deaths, engage- 
ments, and so forth. These publica- 
tions operate on much the same prin- 
ciple as old-fashioned country weeklies 
—they mention the name of every 
subscriber as often as possible. This 
provides an unfailing source of copy, 
besides demonstrating the company’s 
interest in each employee. These publi- 
cations also emphasize news of com- 
pany-sponsored social activities—the 
bowling club, anniversary dinners, re- 
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tirement banquets, and so forth. For 
example, in one magazine of this type, 
377 out of 509 inches of space were de- 
voted to personal items about em- 
ployees and company-sponsored social 
affairs. 

In contrast is the house organ de- 
signed for external as well as internal 
readership. For example, the Mon- 
santo Magazine gives no space to per- 
sonal or social items. The copy ex- 
amined featured stories describing the 
firm’s various products and their uses 
in industry and the home. Of the total 
990 inches in this issue, 816.5 were 
devoted to product news, while the 
remaining 161 were mainly about in- 
dustry in general, with a few general 
news items. 

The print order for this publication 
usually runs to 115,000 copies. Every 
Monsanto employee receives a copy 
but it is also sent to any stockholder 
who wishes to receive the magazine 
regularly. In addition, copies are dis- 
tributed to customers and influential 
people throughout the United States. 
Of the 115,000 copies, 20,000 go to em- 
ployees, 60,000 to stockholders and the 
rest to customers and others. 

Monsanto has no other regular peri- 
odical which goes to all employees ex- 
cept the annual report. Divisions 
within this large, decentralized com- 
pany publish their own employee jour- 
nals but Monsanto Magazine is pub- 
lished by the company as a whole for 
all its employees. Thus the content is 
determined by its dual purpose—em- 
ployee relations and customer-public 
relations. 

However, few publications of this 
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type appeared in the sample of com- 
pany house organs, probably because 
they are rare. Most company publica- 
tions fall somewhere between the ex- 
treme of Monsanto Magazine and the 
purely internal type, which stresses 
personal and social news. 

Journals which concentrate on sto- 
ries about employees are published, in 
the main, by smaller companies that 
do not have a diversity of products. 
One reason for this, of course, is 
that if a company manufactures only 
one product, its product news is lim- 
ited. Also, smaller companies are 
closer knit and the readers have 
greater interest in the personal affairs 
of their fellow workers. 

While both company and union 
editors suit their copy to their readers’ 
interests as much as possible, they 
must also, of course, adhere to the 
policies of the organization that spon- 
sors the publication. The company 
journalist evidently has a narrower 
choice of subject matter than his 
union counterpart, but it should be 
remembered that most companies 
regularly use a wider range of com- 
munications media than most trade 
unions. 


Conclusions 

In general, it may be said that the 
company house organ and the union 
journal compete for the reader’s inter- 
est through interesting articles, spot 
news (insofar as it is available to 
publications issued mainly on a 
monthly basis), gossip, cartoons, gen- 
eral interest features, and even a 
sprinkling of pretty girl pictures 
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(though cheesecake is confined most- 
ly to publications in the “rougher” 
trades employing a male workforce— 
maritime, construction, steelmaking, 
and so on). In most cases, in fact, an 
employee can read his company’s pub- 
lication and his union journal without 
being particularly aware of any ideo- 
logical conflict between the two. 
There are some exceptions, of 


course, mostly on the union side. The 
more recently founded industrial un- 
ions, formerly members of the CIO, 
do sometimes make fairly pointed at- 


tacks on particular companies but 
these are rare. The company house 
organ, almost without exception, 
avoids any discussion of labor rela- 
tions controversies. Company views 
on current issues are mostly aired in 
the ordinary daily press and other 
mass communications media by means 
of press releases. As the analysis 
shows, whatever other aims the em- 
ployee magazine may serve, it is defi- 
nitely not a medium for the com- 
pany’s opinion on its relations with 
the unions with which it deals. 


Vision Testing Pays Off 


MORE THAN one-third of our industrial workforce is operating below optimum 
potential visual efficiency, said Lowell F. Johnson, of the American Home 
Products Corporation, at a recent Sight Saving Conference. Yet, with the pro- 
fessional application of modern know-how, the number of workers visually 
unqualified for their jobs could be reduced by more than 75 per cent, he 
asserted. A study made at General Electric in Cleveland showed that vision 
testing paid off in higher productivity, improved safety, and less absenteeism, 
Mr. Johnson said. General Electric workers who met visual standards earned 
between $60 and $124 more a month than those who did not. 

Quoting the record of the Pennsylvania steel industry as an example of 
what management can accomplish by a concerted effort to prevent accidents, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out that this industry now has “a lower accident rate 
than do the state’s five-and-ten-cent stores.” 











When a company needs more than simple first- 
aid facilities but is not yet large enough to set 
up a fully staffed plant clinic, what kind of 
medical service can it—or should it—provide? 
Here’s one answer to this problem. 


The Dollars and Sense of 


Industrial Health 


LOUIS E. NEWMAN 


President 
A. L. Smith Iron Company 


Aw wovsrriat health program 
should stand on its own feet in the 
same way as any other business oper- 
ation is expected to do. There is a 
strong appeal to management to set 
up a good employee health program 
because it is “morally right”; but the 
plain fact is that every company must 
spend its resources in the way that 
will best benefit the business. The 
problem is how to assess the benefits 
that may be derived from such a pro- 
gram. 

A few years ago, in trying to solve 
this problem, I pointed out some of 
its basic difficulties: 

Management must get a satisfactory re- 

turn on its investment in employee health. 

But this return is usually so elusive and 

intangible that few have been successful 

in measuring it. Most have been forced 
to be content with assumed returns in 
lessened turnover, or better employee at- 
titude with resultant higher productivity. 

These are easily said, but hard to prove 

when trying to justify an increase, or per- 
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haps even the continuance of certain in- 

dustrial health programs.* 

The fact that it is hard to evaluate 
the worth of an industrial health pro- 
gram in no way relieves the company 
from making the effort. It can decide 
how far to go simply on the basis of 
“what everyone else is doing.” It can 
justify the program on the grounds 
that “it is the right thing to do.” 
Alternatively, it may try to find some 
economic justification for the whole 
thing. In any event, the problem is 
likely to be far less tangible than most 
other problems of evaluation. 

It is my purpose here to describe 
the industrial medical services my 
company is providing its employees, 
how much they are costing us, and 
why we think they are worth what 
they cost. In the light of our experi- 
ence, possibly other companies in 


* “Objectives of a Modern Industrial Health 
Program,” Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 


Vol. 23, No. 11 (Nov., 1954), pp. 513-515. 
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situations similar to our own may 
find some helpful clues as to what, 
or what not to do, in this area. 

Our company has about 600 men 
and women employed in one main 
plant and three satellite plants. All 
the plants are in the Greater Boston 
Area within 30 minutes driving time 
of each other. Our primary work is 
the manufacture of lighting fixtures; 
secondarily, we make fairly sizable 
steel fabrications. We thus have a cross 
section of industrial hazard ranging 
from the risk of a crippling accident 
from an improperly handled punch 
press, to the less dramatic danger of 
a toxic paint. 

The company has grown from 25 
employees in 1940, to 300 in 1950, to 
600 today. It is our belief that we 
will double again in size in the next 
10 years. Our medical program started 
with our use of the services of a near- 
by doctor for first aid and pre-employ- 
ment physical examinations. In 1948, 
we added a full-time nurse, and in 
1954 we found it necessary to broaden 
our program to meet our growing 
needs. 


Group Medical Service 

When a company is very small it 
has no need for more than the part- 
time services of a neighborhood phy- 
sician. And when it is very large, it 
can justify a staff of full-time doctors 
and nurses in a facility especially 
adapted to the needs of an in-plant 
medical service. But between these ex- 
tremes are many small plants, like our 
own, that must improve their medical 
services while keeping the cost within 


what the business can afford to pay. 

Our choice was to hire an outside 
medical service? to provide us with 
in-plant medical attention. It seemed 
to us that there were certain special 
advantages to employing medical 
service from doctors practicing as a 
group. Principal among these advan- 
tages were: 

1. Guaranteed high level of compe- 
tence. 

2. Back-up for our doctor in case 
of his illness or vacation. 

3. Broad base for consultation. 

4. No higher cost than would usu- 
ally be involved in employing a part- 
time industrial physician. 

Many small industrial plants, and 
some large ones, have no standards 
whereby they can appraise the level 
of competence of their plant doctor. 
A manager can make sound judg- 
ments on the performance of the 
company’s engineers, its salesmen, its 
foremen, and most other employees, 
but he usually feels incapable of 
judging the performance of the plant’s 
doctor or nurse. He has no way of 
telling whether the pre-employment 
physical examination is adequate in 
scope, or well performed; whether the 
doctor is competent to evaluate the 
potential toxicity of new materials 
brought into the plant; whether the 
nurse is properly trained and is carry- 
ing out her duties in the best manner. 
It is our belief that the group of 
doctors, to whom our part-time plant 
physician belongs, guarantees us a 
high level of competence. 


? Medical Associates, Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
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Our contract with Medical Associ- 
ates provides them with a fee of 
$1.50 per month for each employee. 
For this fee it was contemplated that 
we would receive the following 
services: 


Pre-placement physical examinations. 
Annual physical examinations for all 
employees. 

A daily clinic for all industrial health 
cases, and some personal health cases. 
Emergency medical services on call at 
all times. 

Consultive services on industrial hygiene, 
sanitation, and health. 

Immunization against tetanus for all 
employees. 

First-aid instruction. 

Executive physical examinations (at an 
additional fee of $50 per examination). 


The company, by this agreement, 
was called upon to provide suitable 
in-plant medical facilities, a full-time 
registered nurse, and the necessary 
medical and surgical supplies. As yet, 
it has not been possible to carry out 
the annual physical examinations for 
all employees originally included in 
the agreement because of the large 
number of pre-placement physical 
examinations that have been needed 
as a result of rapid growth and an 
abnormally high employee turnover. 

Based on our experience of the 
past four years, we expect our costs 
for the current year to be approxi- 
mately as indicated in the accompa- 
nying table. 

In return for this cost, we expect 
to be able to provide our employees 
with the type of industrial medical 
service usually found only in a large 
industrial plant. 

Some examples may be of interest 
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Estimated Medical Costs 
Medical Associates ($1.50 per month 





per employee) $10,800 
Registered nurse 5,200 
Medical and surgical supplies 1,800 
Rent, depreciation, payroll costs, and 

supplemental charges 2,600 

Total $20,400 


Cost per employee (on basis of 600) $ 34 





in helping to assess the value of such 
a comprehensive medical service. In 
one case, a valued employee indicated 
that he wanted to leave us. This had 
happened before, but each time we 
had successfully prevailed upon him to 
stay. This time, however, we con- 
sulted our medical department. Our 
doctor, after carefully checking the 
employee’s history and his plans 
for the future, advised us to make no 
attempt to persuade him to stay on. 
The doctor’s opinion was based on 
the fact that the employee had certain 
emotional problems of which even his 
supervisor was not aware. Subsequent 
events supported the soundness of the 
doctor’s advice. (It should, perhaps, be 
pointed out that the doctor did not 
violate the confidential nature of his 
relationship with this patient.) 

Of the recent crusades for group 
immunization, two stand out—immu- 
nization against poliomyelitis and 
against Asian influenza. As regards the 
first, our medical group advised us 
against the immunization of all em- 
ployees on the grounds that, even in 
epidemics, the disease does not have 
a high attack rate; most employees 
could be considered to have acquired 
a natural immunity already; the safety 
and effectiveness of the vaccine had 
not been established; and the vaccine 








was readily obtainable through other 
sources. In the case of Asian influenza, 
however, group immunization was ad- 
vised and carried out because the at- 
tack rate was predictably so high 
that an epidemic might well cripple 
production; no one could be con- 
sidered immune, the safety and effec- 
tiveness of specific influenza vaccines 
were well established; and the vaccine 
could only be readily obtained where 
the need was anticipated. We have 
had no cases of poliomyelitis, and 
there has been no disruptive absen- 
teeism due to Asian influenza. 

All new employees are immunized 
against tetanus, and all old employees 
are urged to accept this immunization 
voluntarily. A tickler file is main- 
tained to keep booster injections up to 
date. Not only does this program 
guard against tetanus itself, which is 
increasingly rare, but more signifi- 
cantly from an economic point of 
view it eliminates the necessity of 
using tetanus anti-toxin at a time of 
injury. Allergic reactions to tetanus 
anti-toxin are exceedingly frequent 
and classically severe and may well 
turn a minor injury into a serious 
lost-time accident. 

Non-industrial medical care is the 
part of our program which we have 
striven hardest to build up, consistent 
with good medical ethics. We feel 
that here lies our greatest opportunity 
to promote the necessary trust, respect, 
and goodwill that will make our total 
medical program a fuller success. Here 
the employee comes to us unsolicited, 
and we are given the opportunity to 
serve his medical needs, whether they 
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be great or small. We believe that 
by providing first-class medical care 
to our employees, so many of whom 
are in a borderline financial position 
with little cash reserve, the individual 
employee is led to feel that both the 
medical department and the company 
really care what happens to him and 
that he, in turn, will trust us with 
his problems and rely on our advice. 
Also, we feel that this part of our 
program cuts down on absenteeism, 
helps prevent the spread of infectious 
disease within the plant, and results 
in greater productivity from the 
workers who remain at work despite 
minor complaints. 


Internist or Surgeon? 

One of the things that is unique 
about our health service is that, al- 
though we use only one doctor, he is 
an internist rather than a surgeon or 
general practitioner. This undoubtedly 
results in some cases of minor surgery 
—that would be handled at the clinic 
if a surgeon were in charge—being 
referred to the hospital. But this 
number is not great since the more 
serious problems often need diagnostic 
X-rays anyway, and the physician is 
only present at the plant for a rela- 
tively short portion of the working 
day. What it does provide, however, is 
a doctor who is interested in a dis- 
ability in relation to the patient as a 
whole, as well as to his total industrial 
and home environment, whereas the 
interest of the general practitioner or 
surgeon is focused primarily on a 
disease or an injured area. While 
many companies employ an internist 
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as well as a surgeon, where the clinic 
is staffed by several doctors, I doubt 
if many small plants use a specialist in 
internal medicine as their only physi- 
cian, albeit one who is happy to do 
minor surgery should the need arise. 
Yet, with the increasingly broad 
interpretation by Industrial Accident 
Boards as to what constitutes an in- 
dustrial accident (strokes, hyperten- 
sion, pneumonia, and so on have all 
been included in this category), the 
medical point of view is becoming 
of greater economic importance to 
management. Indeed, in the future, 
medical problems may well over- 
shadow all but grave surgical cases. 

A second unique feature of our 
health service is that Medical Associ- 
ates, not we, provide the physician. 
Medical Associates is a large group 
' of qualified specialists whose practice 
revolves primarily about a single, big 
metropolitan hospital. It is largely 
responsible for the clinical teaching 
for one of the city’s medical schools 
as well as for the post-graduate train- 
ing of house officers and fellows at 
the hospital. 

In practice, this affords a unique sys- 
tem of consultation between the plant 
physician and his associates in other 
specialties which results in the con- 
sultant’s usually seeing the patient only 
once. The plant physician carries on 
all further treatment, subsequent con- 
sultations usually taking the form of 
informal conversations between the 
plant physician and his associate. 
This applies to both industrial and 
non-industrial cases, so that expert 
specialist care in non-industrial cases 
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may be had by the employee promptly 
and inexpensively. 

In providing a medical service that 
includes a plant physician, manage- 
ment achieves a certain status in the 
eyes of both its employees and its 
insurance company. This enables the 
firm, through its medical department, 
to make inquiries into the status of 
cases handled by outside doctors and 
hospitals along ethically sound lines. 
It also allows it, through its physi- 
cian, both to initiate action by the 
insurance company, when a case seems 
to call for further investigation, and 
to halt action by the insurance com- 
pany where a claim appears legitimate, 
and the steps taken by the insurers 
might reflect ill will on the company. 
Further, in exceptional cases, it secures 
the cooperation of the insurance com- 
pany in providing special services. 

Fortunately, most industrial acci- 
dents are minor, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them are handled at 
the plant promptly by the nurse or 
the doctor. While the doctor is present 
at the plant only a few hours a day, 
many cases can be given first aid and 
then handled definitively when the 
doctor arrives. 


Method of Payment 

The final point that may have some 
special interest to managers trying to 
evaluate the worth of a plant medical 
program is our method of paying for 
our doctor’s services. In our case, as 
has been said, we pay a flat fee based 
on our total number of employees. 
Thus, the better our doctor is able 
to help us reduce our turnover and 
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the number and severity of our indus- 
trial accidents, the easier his job be- 
comes. This gives him an incentive to 
help us improve our health and 
safety. On the other hand, were we 
to pay our doctor a separate fee for 
each physical examination, and a 
separate fee for each industrial acci- 
dent case he handled, the more our 
turnover increased, and the more 
accidents we had, the better off he 
would be. In other words, we would 
be paying him piecework prices for 
our troubles. We feel that our method 


of paying for our industrial medical 
service is more consistent with the 
compensation schemes used for other 
key men in the business—that is, the 
more each man contributes to the 
well-being of the business, the better 
his compensation should be. 

As I began by saying, a good in- 
plant medical program can be justified 
on tangible and intangible grounds. 
Possibly this account of our experience 
can help other companies to assess the 
economic and non-economic values 
involved. 








The High Cost of Coffee Breaks 


THE COFFEE breaks enjoyed by about 27 million workers every day are costing 
industry about two weeks’ pay per employee in lost time annually—more than a 
billion dollars—reports Industrial Relations News. 

In 1957, more than seven out of 10 workers had coffee breaks, compared with 
only about 50 per cent in 1950. Eight million workers had breaks twice a day, 
while 15 million drank coffee in the morning only, and four million in the 
afternoon only. 

A major cause of the high cost is inadequate company facilities. In practice, 
a 10-minute break often lasts about an hour while employees wait for elevators 
and then for seats and service in crowded restaurants. One solution to the 
problem is the coffee-vending machine which is reportedly used today by 54 per 
cent of firms doing any sort of in-plant feeding. The volume of business from 
this source alone is estimated at $525 million per year. 











Maximizing the Potential of Engineers and Scientists 





Making the best use of the company’s available 
resources of technical manpower is a problem 
that must be tackled on many different fronts. 
Here is an account of what Western Electric is 
doing to encourage its professional employees 
to use their talents, to the full. 


I. Making the Most of 
Engineering Abilities 


T. E. SHEA 


Vice President—Engineering 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 


How to maximize our engineering 
potential is a complex problem that 
has been given additional urgency in 
the face of the technological develop- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain. Ac- 
tually, it calls for two distinct ap- 
proaches—increasing the number of 
high-quality engineering graduates, 
and improving the productivity of 
practicing engineers. It is the latter 
approach which is of primary con- 
cern to management. 

This article will examine this as- 
pect of the problem in some detail 
and attempt to provide some practical 
solutions. It should be added that 
the observations and _ suggestions 
which follow are based on the au- 
thor’s experience at Western Electric, 
and are perhaps more applicable to 
the general run of industrial com- 
panies, than to research laboratories 
or engineering concerns. 


First and foremost, we must real- 
ize that engineering abilities cannot 
be used in the way that we use ma- 
chines or manual skills. What we can 
do is encourage what is essentially 
voluntary effort, and help organize 
it efficiently. Productive engineering 
is not something that can be bought, 
forced, or standardized. We are 
striving for the results of uncommon 
qualities in uncommon people—peo- 
ple whose motivations we do not 
clearly understand. We know that all 
people differ widely in interests, abili- 
ties, and levels of achievement and 
we must expect engineers to vary 
from the dedicated, versatile genius 
to the apathetic, routine journeyman. 
We must find out to what extent we 
inspire the one and inhibit the other. 

A close parallel may be drawn be- 
tween developing engineers and man- 
agers. Because we lack sufficient 





Nore. This article has been adapted from a paper presented at AMA’s West Coast General 
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knowledge to accurately prescribe 
and test managerial abilities, it is diffi- 
cult to even select potential managers. 
While training courses are valuable 
tools, we depend to a large extent 
on experience, work climate, and 
leadership in developing managerial 
abilities. 

The development of engineering 
talent is no less difficult. It must be 
approached from the standpoint of 
what impels and stimulates the en- 
gineer. What kind of a person is he? 


Controlled Restlessness 

Engineers generally are restless peo- 
ple who want to change things. They 
are hired in the hope that they will 
produce change. A good engineer has 
what may be called controlled rest- 
lessness—a capacity for vigorous criti- 
cism and constructive evaluation. 
This restlessness must be channeled 
toward useful ends. In his enthusi- 
asm for change, the engineer must 
not become frustrated by the impossi- 
ble. The young engineer, in particular, 
must realize how many problems have 
no immediate solutions and how 
many will not be solved even during 
his lifetime. 

When the engineering graduate en- 
ters industry, he does not fully know 
what his interests and abilities are. 
His creativity and capacity to apply 
knowledge, as well as the areas in 
which he can excel, remain to be 
proven. As he becomes more familiar 
with the field, his interests may change 
and latent abilities may emerge. He 
must be regarded as a person who 
will continue to change. 


Despite any courses in psychology 
or experience in campus affairs he 
may have had, the graduate is not 
likely to be skilled in dealing with 
people. Since most engineering work 
is carried out by group effort, he must 
be able to work with and contribute 
to the group. He must be able to 
profit from the stimulation and com- 
petition of associates and at the same 
time develop his own initiative and 
imagination. 

Although he has his engineering 
degree, the graduate possesses only 
part of the technical knowledge he 
needs. We may estimate roughly that 
he will need about twice as much as 
he starts out with. The rest of this 
technical knowledge must be acquired 
by formal training or self-study. The 
rapid pace of technological change 
makes continuous study throughout 
his career imperative, since without 
it he will become technically out-of- 
date. And even if he continues to 
study, he may have to master unex- 
pected fields of knowledge. Thus, in 
the course of his work, a mechanical 
engineer may find it necessary to ac- 
quire a knowledge of atomic radia- 
tion or number theory. 

The engineer must also know some- 
thing about the over-all operating 
problems of his company. Moreover, 
many engineering jobs in industry 
require a considerable amount of 
economic and business knowledge. 

As the engineer acquires family and 
community responsibilities, he often 
has less time for continued study. On 
the other hand, his incentives are 
usually greater. Salary and working 
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conditions become more important, 
not only because of his increased 
needs, but because they express status 
and recognition. 

At every stage of his development, 
the engineer will want to compare 
himself with others so that he can 
judge his own progress. Systematic 
appraisal procedures and recognition 
of his efforts will help him to do so. 
However, it must be admitted that 
accurate rating and appraisal of en- 
gineers presents many difficulties. 


The Framework of Business 

At all times the engineer who is 
employed in industry must work with 
its disciplines and organization. How- 
ever, this framework may be far from 
ideal in stimulating his productivity 
and creative effort. For example, cir- 
cumstances often require shifting en- 
gineers from one area of work to 
another. This may be necessary for 
the company and while it may broaden 
the engineer, it may fail to produce 
expertness in him. 

In a technical operation, the out- 
standing engineer is likely to be pro- 
moted to a supervisory or managerial 
position which often does not entail 
direct engineering work. Although, in 
his new position, he may exert a fa- 
vorable influence on the technical 
performance of the company, the im- 
mediate effect is a dilution of the en- 
gineering force. If he turns out to be 
a poor supervisor, the step will be 
costly both to the company and to 
the engineer. 

Supervising engineers demands spe- 
cial qualities of leadership. Whether 
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they are engineers or professional 
managers, effective leaders can do 
much to stimulate the engineer’s de- 
velopment. However, since engineer- 
ing supervisors are often chosen large- 
ly on the basis of their technical ac- 
complishments, their need for train- 
ing must not be overlooked. 

Many engineering jobs entail a con- 
siderable amount of routine work 
which can often waste engineering 
talent. As many companies have 
found, it is possible to delegate some 
of these duties to non-professional 
employees. Greater use of computers 
and other mechanical devices can also 
free the engineer for more productive 
work. 

If industry is to encourage imagina- 
tive, dedicated engineers rather than 
high-grade technologists, it must de- 
vote more efforts to the professional 
needs of engineers. As a professional 
man, the engineer regards his work 
as a form of service to society. Thus, 
it is vital that he believe in his 
company’s integrity as a social insti- 
tution and appreciate its contribution 
to society. 


Recognition of Professional Ideals 

We must find a way in which pro- 
fessional ideals may better prosper 
within the framework of industry. 
The separate organization of research 
laboratories and the growing profes- 
sionalization of management are steps 
in this direction. The industrial con- 
cern must increasingly become the 
medium through which the engineer 
may fulfill his ideals of professional 
service. 
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Factors Influencing the Productivity of Engineers 


1. Relations of engineers to management. 


. Sound recruiting practices. 

. Summer employment as an aid to recruiting. 

. Effective supervisory leadership. 

. Flow of information to supervision for dissemination and interpretation. 

. Direct communication of information to engineers. 

Contact between engineers and engineering and other managerial leaders. 

. Opportunities for engineers to inquire, discuss, and even to “gripe,” with assurance that 
ideas will be considered. 

Sound over-all company attitudes toward engineering. 

The stature of management—its dignity, integrity, and progressiveness. 
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2. Training and experience. 


. Aid to engineers in further formal education. 

. In-company educational training programs. 

. Encouragement of self-study. 

. Provision of information on company economics, business, and operating problems. 
Opportunities to develop skills in communicating and dealing with people. 
Job rotation programs. 

. Vitality of work experience, and stimulation by associates. 

. Adequate libraries and technical literature. 

Generation and circulation of technical memoranda. 

. Engineering seminars, exhibitions, and conferences. 

. Access to technical ideas and developments in industry. 

Appraisal of abilities, performances, and potentialities. 
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3. Employment conditions. 


a. Adequate salary levels. 

b. Adequate and understandable relationship between salaries and performance as well 
as potentialities. 

c. Recognition of experienced specialists. 

d. Adequate working conditions—space, lighting, ventilation, furniture, etc. 

e. Adequate laboratory equipment and facilities. 

f. Delegation of authority to engineers. 

g. Freedom to pursue creative work (time and other conditions necessary). 


4. Efficient use of engineers’ time. 


a. Classification of professional and non-professional personnel. 

b. Use of non- prof i tants and clerks, shop personnel, computers, and other 
technical services. 

c. Efficient pooling of combined skills in engineering groups. 





5. Professional relations. 


. Relations of engi s to prof | societies. 


Relations of company to professional societies. 

. Relations with universities. 

. Attendance at technical conventions and society meetings. 
. Publication of technical papers. 

Company engineering publications. 

. Awards and other forms of individual recognition. 

. Recognition of community contributions. 

Vertical classifications or titles. 
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In endeavoring to provide the cli- 
mate necessary for high engineering 
accomplishment, has industry actually 
anything to gain by trying to improve 
engineers who are merely average? 
Should it not rather concentrate its 
efforts on the really superior men? 
The trouble with this argument is 
that we do not always know who the 
best men are. No high correlation be- 
tween an engineer’s academic back- 
ground and his subsequent achieve- 
ments has ever been established and 
tenacity has often offset limitations in 
brilliance. Men of high motivation 
have overcome the most overwhelm- 
ing odds. Edison, for example, was 
never daunted by: his lack of tech- 
nical knowledge. Moreover, there 
have been spectacular achievements 
by men working in groups in which 
the various members complemented 
one another. It seems reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that additional op- 
portunities for study, efficient organ- 
ization of work, and good leadership 
will benefit engineers at all levels of 
competence. 

The many areas in which a com- 
pany may work to improve the ef- 
forts of its engineers are outlined in 
the accompanying table. They are 
grouped under five general headings: 
(1) relations of engineers to manage- 
ment; (2) training and experience; 
(3) employment conditions; (4) ef- 
ficient use of engineer’s time; and (5) 
professional relations. It is not possi- 
ble, of course, to discuss all these 
items in detail within the scope of a 
single article. Here we shall confine 
ourselves to an account of what West- 
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ern Electric is doing in two of these 
areas—in-company graduate training 
and the use of non-professional per- 
sonnel to reduce the engineer’s rou- 
tine work. 


An In-Company Training Program 

Before describing our Graduate En- 
gineering Training Program, our Tui- 
tion Refund Plan should be briefly 
mentioned. This plan provides for the 
reimbursment to any employee of the 
tuition cost of an undergraduate or 
graduate course, in an accredited in- 
stitution, which relates either to his 
present job or to one he may rea- 
sonably aspire to. Over 3,000 em- 
ployees are enrolled in this plan. 

More recently, we have established 
a large Graduate Engineering Train- 
ing Program, for both new and ex- 
perienced engineers at three company 
training centers in Chicago, New 
York, and Winston-Salem. It is car- 
ried out with the cooperation of 10 
universities, nearly half of the instruc- 
tion being given by university person- 
nel and the rest by company instruc- 
tors. Attendance is on a full-time, sal- 
ary-paid basis, with living expenses 
paid for students who come from a 
distance. 

Introductory nine-week courses 
are given to beginning engineers after 
a few months with the company, 
with the aim of making them more 
quickly effective in industry. They in- 
clude such courses as Communicating 
Ideas, Engineering Accounting, Com- 
munications Systems, Manufacturing 
Processes, and Drawings and Draft- 
ing Practices. 














After a further period back on the 
job, these engineers take a nine-weeks’ 
series of General Development courses, 
including Cost Analysis, Measure- 
ments and Instrumentation, Advanced 
Electronics, Sociological Impacts of 
Engineering, and New Horizons in 
Engineering. 

In addition, advanced courses for 
experienced engineers selected on the 
basis of background and need are 
carried on throughout the year. They 
are usually given in pairs on a full- 
time, four-week basis and include 
Operations Research, Computer Ap- 
plications, Plant Layout and Material 
Handling, Problems of Automatic 
Manufacture, and Semi-Conductor 
Devices and Circuits, among others. 

Still in its first year, this program is 
in an evolutionary stage. It will be 
changed and improved as necessary 
to accommodate the varying back- 
grounds and interests of the en- 
gineers. In full operation it will han- 
dle over 2,000 students a year. 

Its aims are twofold: (1) to make 
additional technical knowledge avail- 
able where such factors as family cir- 
cumstances, working hours, travel dis- 
tances, and the nonavailability of de- 
sired university, courses prevent the 
engineer from taking courses under 
the Tuition Refund Plan, and (2) to 
make clear that we regard continued 
learning as a way of life, and to en- 
courage self-study. 

In discussing the use of non-profes- 
sional personnel to reduce the amount 
of routine work done by engineers we 
must be careful about definitions. All 
creative work contains a substantial 
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amount of routine and drudgery. Fur- 
thermore, habits of accuracy and 
thoroughness, and insights into phys- 
ical processes and relationships may 
be achieved by mastering details. We 
must distinguish between routine 
work that is constructive, and that 
which can be more efficiently assigned 
to someone else. 


Non-Professional Personnel 

The non-professional personnel 
which can be used to take over some 
of the routine duties includes tech- 
nicians, technical clerks, shop and 
drafting employees, computer opera- 
tors, blueprint service employees, li- 
brarians, and so forth. 

For example, in our company we 
have about 5,400 engineers. There 
are 2,500 non-professional engineering 
associates and technical assistants and 
2,500 technical clerks, stenographers, 
file clerks, and other office personnel, 
in addition to 2,200 draftsmen. Thus, 
exclusive of shop assistance, the sup- 
porting personnel totals 7,200. We ex- 
pect the non-professional employees 
to increase, as we find additional 
means of making better use of our 
engineers’ professional skills and free- 
ing them from the more routine as- 
pects of their jobs. 

It must be mentioned that valuable 
as the use of non-professionals may 
be, it does not automatically follow 
that relief from routine work will 
make engineers more productive. 
The work of both the engineer and 
the non-professional must be careful- 
ly organized for maximum effective- 
ness. 
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Other steps that Western Electric 


has 


— 


. Extensive 


taken include the following: 


. The establishment of an Engineering 


Division reporting to the President, 
with responsibility for encouraging 
engineering leadership and the per- 
sonnel relations necessary to it. 


. The establishment of a central engi- 


neering research laboratory, to stimu- 
late creative work throughout the 
company. 


. The placing of branches of Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories in manufacturing 
plants to achieve better integration of 
over-all technical objectives. 


. A large program of scholarships and 


institutional grants at engineering 
schools and other colleges, to assist 
in the development of the professions. 


. Continued college recruiting with em- 


phasis on establishing sound long- 
term relationships, and avoiding ex- 
cessive initial inducements. 


. A large summer employment pro- 


gram aimed at giving students in- 
sights into the company’s aims, prob- 
lems, and opportunities. 


. Successive steps to maintain adequate 


general salary levels. 


. A quartile rating plan to provide a 


quantitative relation between salary 
progress and ability, performance, and 
potentialities, with adequate recogni- 
tion for superior qualities. 


. A system for appraising engineers on 


seven degrees of performance in 13 
principal qualities, as an aid to gen- 
eral judgment, fairer comparisons, 
and discussions of progress. 

improvements in office 
accommodations including lighting, 
ventilation, noise reduction, cleanli- 
ness, furniture, and departmental 


space arrangements. 
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11. A system of professional occupational 
classifications, clearly distinguishing 
between professional and non-profes- 
sional work, and clarifying marginal 
occupations. 

12. Increased flow of information through 
vertical conferences, inter-divisional 
committees, project task forces, train- 
ing courses, and other ways. 

13. The establishment of a Director of 
Consultation Research to make avail- 
able current ideas and developments 
from industry generally. 

14. The publication of a quarterly engi- 
neering magazine to further profes- 
sional development by encouraging 
technical articles and disseminating 
information. 

15. Encouragement of increased partici- 
pation in professional societies, and 
publication of technical papers. 

16. Substantial development work on the 
use of electronic computers, rapid- 
access files, improved reproduction 
processes, and other facilities to re- 
duce routine work. 


Our approach is not merely to seek 
better use of engineering abilities. We 
consider engineering to be one of the 
foundation stones of a technical busi- 
ness, and are aware of the implica- 
tions of the great technical advances 
that lie ahead. Our goal is a fine en- 
gineering force, adequately compen- 
sated, that has the deep satisfactions 
which come from productive and cre- 
ative work. The steps taken toward 
better use of engineering abilities are 
important insofar as they help to build 
the kind of climate in which produc- 
tive and creative engineering will 
flourish. 














Before becoming involved in detailed programs 
for maximizing the productivity of technical 
personnel, management would do well to con- 
sider how far the organization meets the stand- 
ards that high-caliber engineers and scientists 
expect of an employer. 


Il. Attracting Topflight 
Scientists and Engineers 


DOUGLAS WILLIAMS 


Douglas Williams Associates 
New York 


I+ cozs wrrnour savine that the most 
carefully laid plans for maximizing 
the potential of engineers and scien- 
tists can yield only mediocre results if 
the company has failed to attract high- 
caliber men in the first place. Any 
approach to this problem must there- 
fore start by asking: What makes a 
company or research institution the 
kind of organization for which good 
men want to work? 

In the summer of 1956, we made a 
survey for one of the nation’s largest 
industrial research laboratories to as- 
certain its reputation in the scientific 
and technical community. In other 
words, we wanted to know what 
image it had in the eyes of scientists 
and engineers at large. 

The survey took the form of lengthy 
interviews with representatives from 
university research departments, inde- 
pendent laboratories, industrial _re- 
search departments, and government 


scientific establishments. From these 
interviews, we were able to identify 
13 criteria commonly used by profes- 
sional people in appraising an institu- 
tion as an employer, or potential em- 
ployer. 

Recently, we decided to reexamine 
these criteria in the light of subse- 
quent attitude surveys we have made 
for other research organizations. 
These projects have included studies 
of the effectiveness of various training 
programs, determining appropriate 
compensation policies for scientists 
and engineers, establishing the most 
effective methods of evaluating their 
activities, investigation of the motiva- 
tions of professional personnel, and 
the like. Our findings show that the 
13 criteria which emerged from the 
original survey still stand. Here they 
are: 

1. Freedom to publish and to dis- 


cuss work with other members of the 
79 
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scientific community. This criterion 
was often summed up as “opportunity 
for self-expression.” As it was further 
explained, scientists are more con- 
cerned that other scientists should 
know about their work than that the 
public should. In line with this was 
the reaction typified by the comment: 
“The research man gets his reward 
through the praise of his peers.” 

2. Association with and stimulation 
from high-caliber colleagues. Or, to 
quote one comment, “stimulation 
from an active, intelligent atmos- 
phere.” 

3. A technically trained manage- 
ment. As one scientist explained, 
“(this) gives an assurance that the 
people who have to make arbitrary 
decisions are members of the club, 
belong to the priesthood. Most suc- 


cessful labs are run by managements 
which are highly trained technically. 
. . . If businessmen run a lab, they'll 
try to tell scientists how to work, but 
when scientists run a lab, they know 


” 


how to let researchers alone... . 

4. Freedom to choose the problem. 
This is also defined as, “Freedom to 
do what you're interested in without 
too much management control.” 
Sometimes this idea also includes the 
desire that there be “freedom for 
basic research.” 

5. Reputation for scientific advance- 
ment. The high-caliber engineer or 
scientist looks for an organization 
that has a reputation for being in the 
forefront of technical progress, espe- 
cially in his own field. 

6. Reputation of the director and 
the people around him as scientists. 
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On this point, one top-level engineer 
commented, “It’s very important for a 
company to have a Nobel Prize win- 
ner on its staff. Blank and Blank do. 
. ..1 don’t know any other (indus- 
trial) labs that have one.” 

7. Adequate facilities, resources, 
and lower-level technical assistance. 
No further comment would seem to 
be necessary on this score. 

8. Opportunities for advancement 
coupled with flexibility in advance- 
ment policies. There is a general feel- 
ing among technical people that there 
should be at least two paths to ad- 
vancement. They believe that the man 
who is good at research and who 
wants to remain a researcher, with 
only a minimum of administrative 
responsibilities, should have the op- 
portunity to rise, both in salary and 
in status, equally with the scientist- 
administrator and the administrator 
pure and simple. 

9. Salary. Basically, research people 
feel, salary must be “competitive” with 
that offered by other employers in the 
same technical field. Large salary offers 
not only don’t appeal in proportion, 
many say, but may be viewed with 
suspicion, as substitutions for other 
important factors or criteria. 

10. Security. In the words of an- 
other top-level engineer, this means: 
“A continuing reputation for holding 
research people in good times and 
bad.” (A company that fired its re- 
search people during the depression of 
the 1930's, for instance, may still have 
a big handicap to overcome.) 

11. Sustable living conditions. As 
one respondent summed it up: “You 
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need adequate housing nearby for all 
levels of personnel; a cultural center 
that provides a climate for scientists; 
schools, colleges, and libraries; good 
transportation to all parts of the com- 
munity; and an urban center for 
women to buy stuff.” 

12. Individual treatment. The think- 
ing of many scientists is reflected in 
‘this comment: “A scientist should be 
treated as an individual. Research men 
do not like to feel they’re a little bit 
of a spot (an epsilon or a micron) in 
the firm. ... (They) don’t want to 
be a part of a big machine; that’s 
why research has flourished in uni- 
versities, where a man can feel he 
is an important entity.” 

13. Opportunity to continue formal 
education while’ working. Though 
this criterion is mentioned less fre- 


quently, it is given weight by the 
eagerness with which research organi- 
zations now pursue younger men who 
have not had the time to get advanced 
degrees. 

These criteria continue to appear in 
interview after interview. It is not 
possible to rank them in order of 
importance, since this will vary from 
one man to the next. However, re- 
peatedly we have found that several 
of them constitute the things that 
count most in a technical man’s ap- 
praisal of an employer. 

Here, then, are the means whereby 
a research organization is able to at- 
tract and retain high-caliber profes- 
sional personnel. How well an organi- 
zation measures up to these require- 
ments can have a direct bearing on 
its success. 


Take Two Managers .. . 


_ FOR TAKE TWO managers and give to each the same number of labourers, and let 
these labourers be equal in all respects. Let both these managers rise equally early, 
go equally late to rest, be equally active, sober and industrious, and yet, in the 
course of the year, one of them, without pushing the hands that are under him 
more than the other, shall have performed infinitely more work. To what is this 
owing? Why simply to contrivance resulting from that forethought and arrange- 
ment which will guard against the misapplication of labour—Gerorce WasHINGTON, 
“Instructions to John Fairfax,” January 1, 1789. 
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Makinc ManaceMENT Human. By AI- 
fred J. Marrow. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 241 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by George S. Odiorne* 


Dr. Marrow is no ordinary company 
president. In the first place, he is a 
Ph.D. in Psychology, a student of Kurt 
Lewin, and an intimate of Babelas, 
Likert, Zander, French, and a host of 
others who make up the avant garde 
of human relations research. Further- 
more, he speaks the language with au- 
thority himself, and functions in the 
double role of Professor of Psychology 
at the New School for Social Research, 
and President of the Harwood Manu- 
facturing Corporation. 

In his book, Dr. Marrow describes 
14 social science studies which were con- 
ducted in Harwood’s plants or offices. 
This is not a case of just another busi- 
ness man letting his organization lie 
supine while bright young men from 
social studies faculties climb all over it 
and discover things. Dr. Marrow is with- 
out doubt as aware of the business im- 
plications of current social science studies 
as any president alive. His book sets 
forth some guides for tackling such prob- 
lems as communications, conformity, 
informal organization, incentive and 


* Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 
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group behavior, morale and productivity, 
group decision making, perception, and 
the responsibility of business for the 
mental health of its workers and to 
society at large. 

If the author is to be identified with 
any particular philosophy it is with the 
“togetherness” school. In fact, one of his 
chapters bears thai title. He most cer- 
tainly could not wish to be counted 
among the W. H. Whytes or David 
Riesmans, for if ever a manual existed 
for creating the organization man, Dr. 
Marrow has written it. Not that this 
should be considered an adverse judg- 
ment. The author’s knowledge and ap- 
proach are authoritative, far more so for 
example, than the views of magazine 
writers who have never had to worry 
about the payrolls which presumably 
are regularly met at the Harwood Corp. 

Yet, even for the reader who advocates 
more, rather than less, human relations 
in management, there is one question 
which the book leaves unanswered. Dr. 
Marrow makes no case at all for the 
practical results of the programs and 
researches he describes. We get a clear 
picture of him as a psychologist—and 
a cracking good one. But we get no 
image of him as a company president. 
This is to be regretted, for it leaves un- 
done a much-needed job—a good case 
study of what happens in a going con- 
cern when the president really knows 





and understands human relations and 
social psychology in depth. 

Has the business prospered from all 
this brainwork? Does the company make 
more money or have profits fallen off? 
Are the employees happier and more 
productive or less? Should a president 
spend his time talking to Alvin Zander 
and Rensis Likert, or to his staff and 
employees? Perhaps more will be heard 
from Dr. Marrow in a sequel to the 
present book. If so, we might suggest 
a title along the lines of, Meanwhile, 
Back at the Shop.... 

This book outlines a highly sophisti- 
cated man’s philosophy and insight. It 
is well written, very readable, and amus- 
ingly illustrated. However, as an attitude 
changer for management, it misses be- 
ing a clincher. It is to be hoped that 
this will be forthcoming in the future, 
for Dr. Marrow has much more to say 
to management. 


PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION. By 
Chris Argyris. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1957. 291 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by H. B. Schmidhauser * 


Have you ever driven along some 
quiet side road, away from the hustle 
and bustle of the parkway and suddenly 
found yourself at an intersection with 
a signpost pointing in five different di- 
rections? Something of the same experi- 
ence awaits the company man who, 
having gotten off the speed lane long 
enough to face up to the realities of 
human nature looks at the branching 
road ahead and realizes that he must 
make up his mind which path to take. 
*Director, AMA Executive Action Course. 
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The reader who follows the sign 
marked Personality and Organization 
will find himself almost immediately 
caught up in the conflict between system 
and the individual, between leadership 
and group behavior. Perhaps for the first 
time he will see the organization as it 
really is, instead of viewing it through 
the rose-tinted glasses of the sweetness- 
and-light school of human relations. 

Throughout the book, the fashionable 
or accepted formal organizational aims 
are debunked by the author. In their 
stead, he develops a thesis of personality 
influence that can, if wisely used, re- 
shape the basic direction of the formal 
or organizational concept. 

Management, convinced that such con- 
cepts as the chain of command, unity 
of direction, and span of control in 
themselves make for an efficient organi- 
zation, will find considerable evidence 
to the contrary in Chapter III. “On the 
basis of logical analysis, it is concluded 
that the formal organizational principles 
make demands of relatively healthy in- 
dividuals that are incongruent with their 
needs. Frustration, conflict, failure, and 
short time perspective are predicted as 
resultants of this basic. incongruency,” 
Dr. Argyris asserts. He offers empirical 
evidence illustrating the reactionary char- 
acter of the formal organization and 
supporting the proposition that the for- 
mal organizational structure makes em- 
ployees feel dependent, submissive, and 
passive, and calls upon them to utilize 
only a few of their less important abili- 
ties. How effective the organ#zation be- 
comes depends upon individual and 
group adaptation and management’s re- 
action to these responses. 
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The chapter on the development of 
executive behavior spells out some foun- 
dations for effective leadership and hu- 
man development. After emphasizing 
the basic skills of effective leadership, 
the author goes on to show how these 
conflict with directive leadership be- 
havior. Throughout Chapters III and V 
he offers evidence which suggests that 
executive behavior is generally directive, 
autocratic, and pressure-oriented. 
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By using the guideposts set forth in 
Chapter VIII, the executive can initiate 
his own development pattern. The staff 
specialist will also find this chapter help- 
ful in understanding his role. 

Well-documented—perhaps sometimes 
over-documented—and clearly written 
this book is an invaluable guide through 
the labyrinth of current thinking, re- 
search, and practice in the area of or- 
ganizational behavior. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publisher) 


INpustRIAL Soctotocy: The Social Relations of Industry and the Community. 
By Eugene V. Schneider. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 
559 pages. $6.75. This textbook analyzes industry as a type of social system using 
the concepts of role, structure, goals, and strain. Social theory and productive 
systems, the social structure of industry, the social structure of trade unionism, 
and industry and society are the main topics. The author draws on relevant 
research in such subjects as managerial motivation, trade union structure, worker 
productivity, and motives for union activity. 


HicH-TALENT MANPOWER FOR SCIENCE AND INpustry: An Appraisal of Policy at 
Home and Abroad. By J. Douglas Brown and Frederick Harbison. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 1957. 97 pages. $3.00. 
Two essays in which the authors point out the danger in assuming that mass 
production and big organization will automatically produce the high-talent 
manpower necessary for progress in the United States and in the underdeveloped 
countries. The respective roles of the corporation, the university, and the state 
in planning for individual, “tailor-made” programs of human development are 
examined in some detail. 


New UNpERSTANDINGS oF LeapERsHIP: A Survey and Application of Research. 
By Murray G. Ross and Charles E. Hendry. Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., 1957. 158 pages. $3.50. In the authors’ words, this book offers 
“a relatively simple summary of recent thinking and research on the nature and 
meaning of leadership . . . to the practitioner in the field.” Following a review 
of theories of leadership and current research findings, it goes on to consider 
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how this material can be applied in practical situations. Included in this helpful 
and clearly written discussion of a complex topic is an outline of a leadership 
development program. 


LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos: Guides to Good Supervision. Edited by the Staff of 
Supervisory Management. American Management Association, Inc., New York, 
1957. 303 pages. $6.00. This practical handbook for supervisors contains a selection 
of the best articles published in Supervisory Management over the past three 
years. Reflecting the latest techniques of leadership and communications, it 
offers practical discussions of the supervisor’s expanding responsibilities, solu- 
tions to specific managerial problems, and workable suggestions for achieving 
better human relations. 


Tue Grievance Process: Proceedings of a Conference, March 23-24, 1956. Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
second printing, 1957. 102 pages. $1.00. Papers and comments by specialists from 
industry, labor, law, and education. Among the topics discussed are the grievance 
procedure and the plant setting, the scope and role of the American Arbitration 
Association, and basic problems in grievance processing. A demonstration arbitra- 
tion session is included. 


Leaver Benavior: Its Description and Measurement. Edited by Ralph M. 
Stogdill and Alvin E. Coons. The Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 168 pages. $2.00. This monograph contains a collec- 
tion of papers on the development, analysis, and application of a questionnaire 
devised to describe leader behavior. The questionnaire was used in a variety of 
organizational settings to study business executives, foremen, teachers, college 
administrators, and Air Force and Navy officers. A copy of the questionnaire and 
directions for its use are included. 


Leaper AttiTupEs AND Group Errectiveness. By Fred E. Fiedler. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, IIl., 1958. 69 pages. $1.75. A report of the research findings 
of a six-year program on the relation of the interpersonal perceptions of leaders 
and group members to group effectiveness. The program had three aspects: 
mathematical studies concerned with the measurement of similarities between 
persons (perceived or real); the development of interpersonal perception meas- 
ures; and the relationship of these measures to group performance criteria. 
Among the groups studied were bomber and tank crews, open hearth steel shop 
foremen, pilot instructor teams, and boards of directors and managements of 
consumer cooperatives. 


Turee Case Stupigs in Automation. Political and Economic Planning, 16 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1, 1957. 58 pages. 7s.6d. These case studies, first 
presented at the April, 1957, Conference on Automation of the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency, are concerned with three different types of automatic produc- 
tion—advanced mechanization in the engineering industry, automatic process 
control, and the use of an electronic computer in routine clerical work. Though 
their main emphasis is on operating processes and procedures, they contain some 
interesting data on the human consequences of the new technology. 
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ProceepINGs oF New York UNrversity TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON Lasor. 
Edited by Emanuel Stein. Matthew Bender & Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 
380 pages. $11.50. Proceedings of a conference devoted to the subject of pensions, 
including the actuarial aspects, the various methods of funding, the problems of 
administration, and the investment of funds. On the whole, the treatment is 
highly technical, intended primarily for specialists in the field. 


SpotticHt on Union Activities: Their Impact’ on Individuals, the Economy, 
and the Public. Industrial Relations Division, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York, 1958. 37 pages. 50 cents. These excerpts from speeches 
given at the 62nd NAM Congress, discuss such topics as the right to work, the 
protection of the public by present labor laws, the correction of abuses within the 
labor movement, and the growing shadow of labor in public affairs. 


16 Questions ABsouT THE SELECTION AND TRAINING oF Mawnacers. By Lyndall 
Urwick. Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., London, 1958. 35 pages. 2s.6d. A booklet 
for business executives facing practical problems in selecting and training man- 
agers. It answers briefly in note form such questions as what to look for in 
potential managers, how to set about training, and what facilities exist for 
management education. 


Emptoyee Heattu Services: A Study of Managerial Attitudes and Evaluations. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C., 1957. 102 pages. $1.50. A report of a survey conducted by the 
University of Michigan to determine how businessmen might be encouraged to 
make the services of a regular doctor or nurse available to their employees. 
The study explored such questions as how managers evaluate the effectiveness of 
health programs, what health services cost, how to reach managers to improve 
their health services, and what kinds of improvements they favor. 


ENGINEERED Work MeEasurEMENT: The Principles, Data, and Techniques of 
Methods-Time Measurement, Modern Time and Motion Study, and Related 
Applications Engineering Data. By Delmar W. Karger and Franklin H. Bayha. 
The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y., 1957. 635 pages. 
$12.00. (Corrected listing.) Owing to an error in transcription, the price of this 
book was incorrectly given in our March-April issue as $6.00. This oversight is 
regretted. 


Use of Supervisory Management in Supervisory Development Program 


As a supplement to the recent AMA report on the use of Supervisory Management 
in supervisory development programs in 320 companies (obtainable gratis from 
Supervisory Management, AMA headquarters), a newsletter summarizing current 
trends in this field, with reports on specific company programs, has just been 
prepared for distribution. This newsletter, future editions of which will be issued 
as new data become available, may also be obtained on request to Supervisory 
Management. 
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Publications Received 


(Please order directly from publishers) 


Directory OF AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGICAL 
Services, 1957. By the American Board 
for Psychological Services, 9827 Clayton 
Road, St. Louis 17, Mo., 1957. 161 pages. 
$1.00. 


Supervisory PERsoNNEL DevELoPMENT. By 
Earl M. Bowler. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1957. 40 pages. 25 cents. 


CorRUPTION IN THE AMERICAN TRADE 
Unions: Reprint No. 91. By John Hutch- 
inson. Institute of Industrial Relations, 
201 California Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif., 1957. 22 pages. 
Single copies, gratis; additional copies, 
20 cents. 


REGULATION OF EMPLOYEE BENEFIT Pro- 
GRaMs: Reprint Series No. 67. By Duncan 
M. MacIntyre. New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1957. 24 
pages. Single copies, gratis to New York 
State residents; out-of-state, 15 cents. 


Rote VARIABILITY AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF OTHERS: 4 Disserta- 
tion. By Malcolm L. Meltzer. The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., 1957. 77 pages. $1.00. 


Better Business RELATIONS THROUGH Em- 
PLOYEE PusticaTions. By the Business 
Relations Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1957. 
47 pages. 50 cents. 


Seconp INTERIM REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. 
By The President’s Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers, 410 Winder Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D.C., 1957. 35 pages. 
Gratis. 


Demanp For Enaineers, 1957: Report No. 
108. By the Engineers Joint Council, 29 
West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y., 
1957. 16 pages. $1.00. 


Tue Rote oF GovERNMENT IN THE FIELD 
oF Lasour-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS— 
CanapIAN ApproacH: Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations Series: No. 1. Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1825 Jefferson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C., 1957. 33 pages. 
Gratis. 


SHORTAGES OF SKILLED MANpower. Pre- 
pared by Henry C. Thole. The W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Re- 
search, 709 South Westnedge Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 1958. 57 pages. Single 
copies, gratis. 


Better Business RELATIONS THROUGH LeET- 
TERS TO Emptoyess. By the Business Re- 
lations Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1957. 
32 pages. 50 cents. 


PROFILE OF THE ENGINEER: A Series of Three 
Reports. By Deutsch & Shea, Inc. Indus- 
trial Relations News, 230 West 41st Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 1957. 58 pages. $7.50. 


Tue SPECIFICATION TECHNIQUE OF MANAGE- 
MENT. By Robert R. Updegraff. Executive 
Development Press, Inc., Littleton, New 
Hampshire. 1957. 62 pages. $1.00. 


EmMpPLoYEE PENsion, ANNUITY, PRoFIT-SHAR- 
ING, AND Stock Bonus Prans: Treasury 
Decision No. 6203, Publication No. 337. 
By the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1956. 64 


pages. 25 cents. 














who’s who 





; in this issue 


As WE MicHT have foreseen, no sooner 
had we commented on the silence of 
our contributors so far as this column 
is concerned than retribution of a sort 
descended upon our heads. Though one 
man wrote in to thank us for what we 
had said about him, a second remarked 
that he had been “somewhat bemused” 
(we have been consoling ourselves with 
the faint hope that maybe his secretary 
mistook that last word), while a third 
hinted darkly that we had no doubt 
had our own good reasons for failing 
to mention his one-time connections with 
the CIO. 

On this last point, we should like to 
make it clear that all such errors of 
omission, far from being intentional, 
are purely inadvertent. Many of our 
authors have rather more achievements 
to their credit than we have space to 
record, and what we put in or leave out 
is, we are sorry to say, seldom the prod- 
uct of prolonged and considered editorial 
judgment. Mostly, it depends on the 
particular frame of mind we happen to 
be in on the gloomy day when this 
column somehow has to get itself written 
- and down to the printers by 5 o’clock. 


In our September-October issue, we 
published an article by Louis A. Allen 
which pulled in such a formidable 
bundle of mail that we have been pester- 
ing Mr. Allen for a follow-up ever since. 
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“Blueprint for Better Managerial Per- 
formance” (page 8) is the result. Far 
from being under the necessity of having 
to find a new way of saying what we 
said about Mr. Allen last time, we are 
happy to report that some interesting 
things have happened to him mean- 
while. Wearying (we suppose) of life 
in the Windy City, he embarked on 
what he calls a “living survey” of the 
United States and finally decided on 
Palo Alto as the place where he, his 
wife, and his “five little accountabilities” 
would rather live than anywhere else. 
Here he has just set up his own con- 
sulting firm—and how in the process 
he also found time to write an article 
for us we just don’t know. We should 
perhaps add that Mr. Allen’s book, 
Organization and Management, was due 
from McGraw-Hill around the time this 
issue went to press. It’s amazing how 
some people seem to get so much done 
while others just sit around trying to 
figure out where the day went. 


Our second article, “Supervising Older 
Clerical Workers” (page 16) .is also a 
repeat performance, this time on the part 
of Waino W. Suojanen, who wrote 
it as a follow-up to an article on the 
motivation of white-collar workers which 
he co-authored with George C. Hoyt in 
our September-October issue. Among 
other things, Professor Suojanen is an 











organization theorist who has lately been 
embroiled in a running debate with 
Colonel Lyndall Urwick on such issues 
as leadership, authority, and the span 
of control. He is now working on a book 
which, we gather, will rip into the tra- 
ditional theory of organization and 
develop some modern concepts in this 
field. This coming summer, Professor 
Suojanen tells us, he will be working 
as a consultant in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Well, of all the places 
that stand in need of the services of an 
organization expert, the Pentagon would 
certainly rank high on anyone’s list. 


George Bennett, author of “Labor 
Mediation in Action” (page 22), joined 
the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service in December, 1950, after a stint 
in the Office of Solicitor, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. An alumnus of Harvard, 
Boston University Law School, and the 
Yale University Law School, Mr. Bennett 
was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar 
in 1947. He has taught at the University 
of New Hampshire, lectured at various 
industrial relations institutes, and written 
a number of articles for various pro- 
fessional journals. 


Just about the most tedious character 
in fiction, to our way of thinking, is the 
sensitive young man who refuses to go 
into the family banking business and 
insists on becoming an artist. The career 
of Ingo Ingenohl, who contributes 
“Taking Stock of the Company’s Psy- 
chological Assets” to this issue (page 28) 
strikes us as a refreshing change from 
this worn-out stereotype. Born in Leip- 
zig, Germany, into a Danish theatrical 
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family, Dr. Ingenohl elected to follow 
the more stable profession of civil engi- 
neering. After graduating from the Tech- 
nical University of Berlin and spending 
some years in the building and construc- 
tion field, he became interested in the 
work of Taylor and the Gilbreths and 
returned to the university to obtain his 
Ph.D. in what he calls “Psychotech- 
nique.” Detained as an enemy alien in 
Germany during part of World War II, 
Dr. Ingenohl subsequently emigrated to 
Canada, where he joined the DuPont 
Company. He was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Management at 
M.I.T.’s School of Industrial Manage- 
ment in 1955. Dr. Ingenohl has lectured 
to various management groups in Canada 
and the United States and is the author 
of a number of papers on industrial en- 
gineering and industrial psychology, both 
in English and German. 


Our readers should need no introduc- 
tion to Virgil K. Rowland, author of 
“The Mechanics of Group Appraisal” 
(page 36), whose efforts on behalf of 
AMA over the years have placed the 
Association immeasurably in his debt. 
Mr. Rowland, the Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer of The Detroit 
Edison Company, is an AMA Fellow in 
executive development and has conducted 
over 60 AMA orientation seminars in the 
field of management training, besides 
having appeared as a speaker on many 
AMA conference programs. He is a reg- 
ular lecturer on the AMA Management 
Course and has also lectured at many 
universities and colleges. His writings on 
training, organization, and management 
topics have appeared in numerous mag- 
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azines, as well as in many AMA publi- 
cations. Before joining Detroit Edison in 
1937, Mr. Rowland was a teacher and 
superintendent of public schools in Mich- 
igan. No doubt, he himself went to 
school somewhere, but that particular 
piece of information seems to have been 
obscured by the enormous success with 
which he has been indoctrinating others 
ever since. 


For some reason or other, we have 
been running into Dalton E. McFarland 
lately all over the map. We met him in 
Chicago and again in East Lansing a few 
days later, and hardly had we recovered 
from that trip than he showed up here 
in New York. Before these pleasant en- 
counters we had been exchanging letters 
with Dr. McFarland on and off for some 
time, and we are glad to say that we 
found the author of “The Labor Rela- 
tions Consultant as Contract Negotiator” 
(page 44) as agreeable to talk to as he 
was to correspond with. Dr. McFarland, 
who obtained his Ph.D. at Cornell, has 
been Associate Professor of Management 
and Associate Director of the Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center at Michigan 
State University since March, 1956, and 
was formerly Assistant Professor of Man- 
agement in the School of Business and 
Public Service at Michigan State. He has 
done consulting work for various com- 
panies in human relations, personnel 
management, and labor relations and has 
published a number of articles on these 
topics. Dr. McFarland has also just com- 
pleted a college textbook, Management 
Principles and Practices, which is being 
published by Macmillan this spring. 


Sidney A. Fine, author of “Matching 
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Job Requirements and Worker Qualifi- 
cations” (page 52), has spent 18 years in 
the United States Employment Service 
and currently holds the post of Adviser, 
Job Classification, in the Placement 
Methods Division. A graduate of 
C.C.N.Y., where he obtained his Master’s 
degree in Psychology, Mr. Fine began 
his professional career as a clinical psy- 
chologist in the Psychiatric Division of 
the Rikers Island Penitentiary Hospital. 
Before going to Washington he was a 
vocational rehabilitation counselor and 
remedial reading psychologist with the 
New York Board of Education. 


Since the publication of our July-Au- 
gust issue, when the writing team of 
George Haas and Hermine Zagat, au- 
thors of “Trade Union Journal vs. Com- 
pany Magazine” (page 59) was last 
heard from, nothing of note, we find, has 
happened to Mr. Haas. Miss Zagat, on 


“the other hand, has produced a whop- 


ping 9-pound boy, her second. (In case 
this last item of information should oc- 
casion some raised eyebrows, we hasten 
to add that in private life Miss Zagat is 
Mrs. Levine.) For the benefit of those 
readers who are too lazy to plow through 
our back issues to find out who these 
people are, perhaps we should briefly re- 
capitulate that, before joining AMA’s 
Management Information Service two 
years ago, Mr. Haas was a member of 
the Personnel Division of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Miss Zagat 
used to work at the Conference Board, 
too. When she isn’t looking after those 
two strapping youngsters of hers, she 
grapples with freelance research assign- 
ments. 





AMA SPECIAL CONFERENCE 
ON LABOR RELATIONS 


May 19-21, 1958 La Salle Hotel, Chicago 


W uat is the emerging pattern of labor relations in 1958? How will bargaining 
be affected by a profit-squeeze economy? What’s the latest on profit-sharing 
maneuvers . . . escalator clauses . . . extended SUB? 

AMA’s Labor Relations Conference will highlight these and other vital issues 
of the day. Current trends and practices in labor relations will be discussed by 
experts in the field. Among the topics: 





¢ Avoiding and Weathering Strikes 


@ Using Labor Market Information SPELIAL FEATURE 


: A Press Conference on the labor 
© Maintaining Discipline Under A Mod- relations climate in 1958. Partici- 
pants will be: 

Victor Riesel, Labor Columnist 
¢ Hidden Expense Clauses Gerry Morse, Vice President, Min- 


li ll R: I * 
e Labor Violations in Small and Medium- SEE Caen oe 
Matthew Gouger, Vice President, 


sized Companies General Aniline Corp. 


ern Contract 


Carl Hageman, Vice President, 


@ Communication During Crises Union Carbide Co 








e Sound Contract Administration 





Among the speakers: 

William Unstaadt, President, Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
E. M. Ohrman, Manager of Labor Relations, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Walter H. Powell, Vice President, Industrial Relations, International Resistance 

Corp. 
Allen Ottman, President, Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
Harry Wardle, Manager, Employee Communications, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Howard Kaltenborn, Vice President, Industrial Relations Counsellors 


Plan now to attend—register today! 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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